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1936 
SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
June 8 - July 31 


CALENDAR 














Registration . , ; ‘ ; ; . Monday, June 8 
Class Work Begins ; ; ; . 7A. M. Tuesday, June 9 
Independence Day, Holiday . , . Saturday, July 4 
Summer Session Men’s and Women’s Dinners. Thursday, July 9 
Baccalaureate Service , ; , ‘ . Sunday, July 26 
Class Work Closes . ‘ ‘ , ‘ . 4P.M. Priday, July 31 
Commencement ‘ , ‘ : : . 8 P.M, Friday, July 31 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
in the 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Special provision has been made for an extensive program of graduate courses. 
The very large enrollment in the Graduate School during the Summer Session makes 
possible and necessary the offering of a wide variety of courses to take care of the 
needs of advanced students. 





DEGREES 


Work completed during the Summer Session may lead to any one of the follow- 
ing degrees: 
Undergraduate Degrees 


1. Bachelor of Arts 4. Bachelor of Science in Education 

2. Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 5. Bachelor of Journalism 

3. Bachelor of Science in Home Eco- 6. Bachelor of Science in Business and 
nomics Public Administration 


Work may also be carried leading to the degree in Medicine, and many of the 
courses in mathematics and science required for degrees in Engineering will be offered. 


Graduate Degrees 
7. Master of Arts 9. Master of Education 
8. Doctor of Philosophy 10. Doctor of Education 


The advanced professional degrees, Master of Education and Doctor of Education, 
are now offered to people in Education who are primarily interested in teaching and 
in supervision and administrative work. They are advanced professional degrees and 
are not research degrees. Further information relative to these new degrees will be 
gladly given. 

If you desire further information or wish to have a 
complete Summer Session Announcement, write to: 
Dean Theo. W. H. Irion 
Director of the Summer Session 
101 Jesse Hall, Desk 1 
Columbia, Missouri 
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MACMILLAN 
BOOKS - - - 


Titles that are favorites 
the country over 

and 

many new titles 

published this spring! 





Ever increasing in favor 


THE GATES PROGRAM 
OF READING 
Today’s leading method of teaching reading as 


embodied in the Work-Play Books, by Gates, 
Huber, and Ayer. 











Newly added to the popular 
HEALTH and GROWTH SERIES 


By CHARTERS, SMILEY and STRANG 
FROM MORNING TILL NIGHT 
— Grade One — 
HAPPY DAYS 
— Grade Two — 


Completing this eminent series for the entire ele- 
mentary system, grades one through eight. 





A successful series of work-type readers 


READING TO LEARN 
Book One 2 Book Two ° Book Three 


By YOAKAM, BAGLEY, 
and KNOWLTON 


For the improvement of reading ability as well 
as preparation for social studies, in intermediate 
grades. 

















e 
CANBY. CARTER FINE NEW BOOKS REVISED 
, ’ ee . : 
and MILLER FOR HIGH SCHOOLS = 
Oo 
JUNIOR BOOK ONE 
— Grade 7 — in 
ULLMAN AND HENRY 
JUNIOR BOOK TWO the 
—- Grade 8 — series LATIN BOOKS 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH New Elementary Latin and Second Latin Book 
Completing this superb series for the entire six- have been thoroughly revised in the light of the 
year course of English composition in both junior most recent advances in Latin teaching today. 
and senior high schools. 
a 
BLACK and CONANT The REVISED EDITION of 
CHEMISTRY GENERAL SCIENCE 
As modern as the most recent development and FOR TODAY 
inventions related to this science. Teachable, 
i . New material, new illustrations, new problems; 
simple, attractive. 
entire book brought up to date and simplified. 
a 
LENNES ROUX 
PRACTICAL PREMIER COURS DE FRANCAIS 
MATHEMATICS SECOND COURS DE FRANCAIS 
A general course for ninth-graders; problems re- New books, perfectly articulated. A simple in- 
lated to practical life situations. troduction to French. 
. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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I'VE DISCOVERED AMERICA!” 


'* ‘See America first!’ I’ve heard that phrase all my 
life—but it was just another slogan until I made this 
unforgettable Greyhound bus trip. Starting on the 
east Coast, we swung clear around the continent. 


“Now I’ve revised the old slogan... for you ‘See 
America BEST’ when you travel by Greyhound! 
I've met and made friends with the rea/ America— 
its kindly, interesting people, its surpassing natural 


“Our big bus paused in the 
Delaware Water Gap while 
passengers marveled at the 
towering mountain walls —the 
sparkling ribbon of river below. 


“From the Greyhound Terminal 
in Cleveland, we could clearly 
see the Great Lakes Exposition 
—so we stopped over for an 
exciting day of sightseeing. 


“What a thrill—when a tiny 
fawn burst from the woods, 
scampered across our highway, 
and went splashing through a 
Minnesota stream! 


“As our bus was ferried across 
San Francisco’s Golden Gate, 
we could look up and see work- 
men spinning the cables of the 
world’s mightiest bridge. 


FULL-COLOR WALL-SIZE the 1 
“COMPARISON MAP” 
GREYHOUND 


Free to Teachers! 














Thousands of teachers are using this RSnes 
unusual wall map, which shows how ; 
you can see all the world, right here 
in America. Just mail the coupon to 
this address: ir 
GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU 
BROADWAY & DELMAR BLYD. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


= 


beauty, its mountain grandeur and desert magic, 
huge cities and charming country towns. 

“And what a comfortable way to explore—in a big 
Greyhound motor bus, among congenial fellow 
travelers, with one of America’s finest drivers at the 
wheel. The cost of my trip was less than gasoline 
and oil for a small private auto. Let me mention 
just a few of my delightful memories: 


s i~, “Of course, we stopped off for 

' - adayat the San Diego Exposition 

—even lovelier this second year 

—and Agua Caliente only a few 
minutes away. 





“I can never forget that wrinkled 
old Indian woman who sold me 
the clever little hand-woven 
basket, beside the rainbow-hued 
Apache Trail of Arizona. 





“The romance of the real West 
came to life again at Dallas— 
where we spent many fascinating 
hours at the 25 Million Dollar 
Texas Centennial Exposition. 


“Our Greyhound bus actually 
passed right over the top of 
Virginia's amazing Natural 
eeldeeanie the heart of the 
beautiful Shenandoah Valley.” 





SEND FOR “COMPARISON MAP”, TRIP INFORMATION 


Send this coupon to the Greyhound information office, listed at left, 
for the unique, full-color, wall-size “Comparison Map’’—Free to 
teachers. If you have any trip in mind, jot it down on this line, and 
we will send full information. 





Information on trip to 





Name 





Address ST-5MO 
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For every eye task under artificial light there 
should be sufficient and proper light. 
But—just how much light is enough? 
For reading and study, for instance, your 
| lamp should have not less than one 100- 
watt; two 60-watt; or three 40-watt bulbs. 
i Avoid lamps that shed glaring light and 
those that cast shadows. Safe lamps are 
those bearing the tag of approval of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. 








KANSAS CITY 
POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Baltimore at 14th St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Were inviting you 
to Glacier Park! 








@ We guides ride 900 miles of trails in the Shining 
Mountains of Glacier National Park. We will gladly show 
you any of its 60 glaciers, 250 alpine lakes, countless 
waterfalls. On your trip west, take the Empire Builder 
and stop off at Glacier Park. Then visit interesting cities 
and other famous 
parks in Pacific North- 
west; Spokane, Seattle, ... to or from the 
Tacoma, Portland, | WE. A. CONVENTION 
Vancouver, Victoria; 
Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, at Portland, Oregon 
Crater Lake. Bargain June 28- July 3 
round trip tickets. Low 
_cost all-expense tours moo seo see 99----- 7 
throughout the West; J. M. SANFORD, General Agent 


i 
‘ ; Dept. S-2, Great Northern Railway ! 
orin Glacier Park, 1lto ! 520 Boatmen's Bank Bldg. 
1 

r 
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© FOUR FACTORS THAT BENEFIT THE TEETH OF CHILDREN ARE: RIGHT FOOD, 
PERSONAL CARE, DENTIST’S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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NEWS 


The BEST DICTIONARY for School Use 


Has Just Come From Press 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 


The Winston colophon stands for fifty years’ experience in publishing reference 
a works, and an unparalleled record of successful experience in interpreting 
ij\ 


knowledge in terms which can be understood and applied by young people. 


Rest Recause: 


IT INVITES USE. It is easier to use than any other dictionary ever published; with 
new, large type; a single, all-inclusive alphabetical word list; and a host of helpful 
mechanical details which make it a joy to consult. 


IT IS EASIEST TO UNDERSTAND. This new dictionary car- 
ries on and greatly extends the Winston tradition of clear, accurate, 
and simplified definitions — definitions which can be instantly 
understood by boys and girls. 


IT AIDS MEMORY. Definitions in this new dictionary are 
enriched — accurate, complete, and fully informing. They not 
only explain, but they interpret and classify knowledge, helping 
the pupil to remember by associating the new knowledge with 
something already familiar. 





If you are considering the 
purchase of dictionaries for 
your school, you owe it to 
your pupils to “‘look at all 
three” before you buy. . . . 


Let us PROVE that the 
. | of WINSTON is the best dic- 
Nearly 1000 pages.. tionary for school use—write 


plates .. . 24 pages of colored maps—a dictionary for “The Complete Diction- 
and atlas in one . . . durably bound in green cloth. ary Story, from A to Z.” 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO « ATLANTA « DALLAS « SAN FRANCISCO 





SaaS: _ RR gs 


. 1700 illustrations ...10 color 


Ng 
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TREES 


REES are the arms of Mother Earth, lifted in worship to her Maker. 
Trees are the shelter of man, and bird, and beast. 


They call children out to play. 


They entice sweethearts to leafy coverts to seal their vows with fond caresses. 
They bear the wires of the world’s wmtelligence. 

They hold the rails that carry the traffic of the world. 

They are the carved and polished furniture of the home. 


They cradle the young and coffin the dead. 


Trees are nature’s prime source of food; their fruits and nuts gave sustenance 


to the first tribes of men. 


Trees herald the spring with banners of leaf and bloom; clothe the autumn m 
garments of scarlet and gold; and furnish the harpstrings on which the 
winds of winter finger music of melancholy and through which they whisper 


messages from the infinite. 


Adapted from “‘The Beauty and Value of Trees” by Clarence Ousley. 


























The Columns—Administration Building 


THE 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 


Announces the opening of its 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION 


Of eight weeks 
June 15 to August 7—1936 


Summer School Facilities and Advantages 
Include: 


Recreation: Beautiful campus, many out- 
door sports, swimming, golf, municipal 
light opera, Gallery of Art. 


Study: Well-choser library in new library 
building, new science hall, well-equipped 
class rooms and laboratories. 


Faculty: Almost every one a Department 
Chairman, visiting lecturers. 


Courses leading to the baccalaureate degree 
will be offered in the following Depart- 
ments: 


(For full description see regular catalogue) 


Art, English, Languages, Philosophy and 
Religion, Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, 
Geology and Geogranhy, Biology, Health 
and Physical Education. Psychology, His- 
tory, Political Science, Education, Econom- 
ies and Business, Sociology. 


For Catalogue and Information Address: 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
5200 Rockhill Road 
THE UNIVERSITY of KANSAS CITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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RETIREMENT PETITIONS 
A HEARTENING EXPERIENCE 
ORE THAN enough signatures to 
petitions for an election to sub- 
mit to the voters at the general elec- 
tion a proposition to make considera- 
tion of teacher retirement permissive 
have been secured. The teachers have 
for the most part taken the matter 
in hand and done the actual solicita- 
tion for signatures themselves. So 
fine has been the response from the 
public, so free from unfavorable reac- 
tion, so courteous in its attitude, that 
teachers have actually enjoyed doing 
what we once timidly thought of as 
fraught with humiliating possibilities. 

This experience should teach us to 
know actively what we have always 
known mentally, that it is honorable 
to stand up for our rights and the 
rights of the schools even though 
there be the possibility of appearing 
selfish to those who are unwilling to 
look for or at a motive higher in the 
scale of human feelings. 

This result encourages us to work 
consistently and _ persistently for 
favorable expression from the public 
on the amendment next November. 
Let’s approach this next hurdle with 
the determination to see individually 
our friends who signed the petition 
for us and ask them to follow through 
by voting ‘‘yes’’ on the amendment. 

In this approach we believe that 
we should continue to hold out to the 
voter that the amendment is not a re- 
tirement law, not even an approval of 








the retirement philosophy, but simply 
the removal of a constitutional re- 
striction which when removed wilf 
permit the consideration of the mak- 
ing and adoption of retirement plans 
when and if such consideration is de- 
sired. Prohibition of such considera- 
tion is the obstacle which we are try- 
ing to remove. Let’s not becloud the 
immediate issue by too much argument 
about the details of an imaginary 
proposition which can exist, at pres- 
ent, only in the realm of dreams. Re- 
member that if we lose the next battle 
we have also lost all the work done 
on the petitions. Keep the issue nar- 
rowed to the liberalization of our Con- 
stitution. 


DISTRICTS ABLE 
TO PAY MORE 
ACCORDING TO authentic and 


carefully compiled financial facts 
relating to schools in rural and small- 
high-school districts directed by Mr. 
T. E. Vaughan for the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, teachers’ sal- 
aries should be materially increased 
for the next school year. 

Mr. Vaughan’s figures show that 
the average salary for rural teachers 
during the past school year has been 
$57.00 per month, or $456.00 per year, 
and that these same teachers worked 
for school districts which carried 
over from the preceding year aver- 
age cash balances in the teachers’ 
fund amounting to $232.00 per dis- 
trict. It is, therefore, evident that 
the $57.00 per month which the teacher 
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received might have been $82.00, with- 
out exhausting the funds provided for 
the current school year. Missouri 
school law wisely presumes that dis- 
tricts should not mortgage the future 
resources for the sake of present need. 
Teachers have meekly accepted this 
policy during the hard days of the past 
years. Now that financial ability has 
improved, teachers can justly object 
te continued pitiably low salaries. The 
state and district have provided 
money for substantial increases. We 
believe that the people, whose servants 
the school boards are, expect their 
money to be used for improving their 
school. They have no interest in see- 
ing it piled up. Most people know that 
where little is given little is required. 
They know that the teacher who is 
constantly faced with inability to meet 
her normal living obligations, who is 
hampered in the development of her 
educational progress and who realizes 
that her district is well able to pay 
her a better salary, is not as good a 
teacher as she could be. People gen- 
erally are aware that farm profits 
come not from feeding a meager main- 
tenance ration to their stock but by 
feeding a productive ration, and they 
know that the same general principle 
applies to humanity. The schools 
should be taught by teachers sup- 
ported by a working ration. A large 
community recently voted on the ques- 
tion ‘‘Shall pre-depression salaries be 
restored to our teachers?’’ The result 
was a more than two to one vote for 
the proposition. We think this rep- 
resents the normal public attitude. 
School boards should reflect it. 

Mr. Vaughan’s study further shows 
the same conditions, in general, apply 
to districts maintaining a one, two or 
three teacher high school. The balance 
per teacher in these districts is about 
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the same and the monthly salary paid 
differs by only a small amount from 
those in rural schools. 


A TEACHERS’ DAY— 
WHY NOT? 


UPERINTENDENT L. F. Black- 
burn of Jackson County has in- 
itiated a teachers’ day in his county. 
In a letter addressed to eighth grade 
graduates he asks each to send at 
least a post card expressing apprecia- 
tion to their present and former teach- 
ers during the week preceding the 
last Sunday in August, that the grad- 
uates request their parents and 
friends to do likewise, and that they 
ask their pastor to preach on this 
Sunday a sermon on ‘‘The Teacher.”’ 
The idea is chock full of happy pos- 
sibilities. It will tend to make us all! 
more teacher conscious, and as Super- 
intendent Blackburn says ‘‘who are 
more worthy than our teachers to be 
remembered with a message or a 
gift?’’ It will tend to hold the ideal 
teacher in the public mind and to re- 
mind both teacher and publie of their 
mutual obligations to each other. 
Special days serve to stimulate us 
to do what we all know we should do 
but fail to do because of neglect. 
Superintendent Blackburn has orig- 

inated a movement that has many 
things to recommend it, and so far 
as we can see, nothing to condemn it. 
Let’s follow a good lead. Make Aug- 
ust 30th, 1926, Teachers’ Day; and, 
during the week preceding, let’s re- 
member some if not all our favorite 
teachers with a personal note of ap- 
preciation. 

‘*Q, could we know of life the whole 
Hid record, what an envied place 
Were yours upon the honor scroll, 
Ye faithful sentries of the soul, 


Ye childless mothers of the race!’ 
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Salesmanship of Knowledge 


By GLenn FRANK 


HE future of America is in the hands of two men—the investigator 

and the interpreter. We shall never lack for the administrator, 

the third man needed to complete this trinity of social servants. 
And we have an ample supply of investigators, but there is a shortage 
of readable and responsible interpreters, men who can effectively play 
mediator between specialist and layman. The practical value of every 
social invention or material discovery depends upon its being adequate- 
ly interpreted to the masses. Science owes its effective ministry as 
much to the interpretative mind as to the creative mind. The knowl- 
edge of mankind is advanced by the investigator, but the investigator 
is not always the best interpreter of his discoveries. Rarely, in fact, 
do the genius for exploration and the genius for exposition meet in the 
same mind. Many negro mammies of the south can make a strawberry 
shorteake that would tempt the appetite of the gods, but they might 
eut sorry figures as domestic science lecturers. The interpreter stands 
between the layman, whose knowledge of all things is indefinite, and 
the investigator whose knowledge of one thing is authoritative. The 
investigator advances knowledge. The interpreter advances progress. 
History affords abundant evidence that civilization has advanced in 
direct ratio to the efficiency with which the thought of the thinkers has 
been translated into the language of the workers. Democracy of 
polities depends upon democracy of thought. ‘*‘When the interval 
between intellectual classes and the practical classes is too great,’’ says 
Buckle, ‘‘the former will possess no influence, the latter will reap no 
benefit.’’ A dozen fields of thought are today congested with knowl- 
edge that the physical and social sciences have unearthed, and the 
whole tone and temper of American life can be lifted by putting this 
knowledge into general circulation. But where are the interpreters 
with the training and the willingness to think their way through this 
knowledge and translate it into the language of the street? I raise 
the recruiting trumpet for the interpreters. 


CREDIT UNIONS OF, FOR, AND BY TEACHERS 


The Executive Committee at a recent meeting appointed a committee from its own 
membership to study credit unions for teachers and to report its findings at the next 
meeting. The discussions indicated approval of the general idea of credit unions 
organized in units small enough to make personal acquaintance throughout the whole 
credit union group possible and large enough to insure adequate working capital. 
Such organizations may be chartered under either state or federal laws. 
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Three Steps in Advance of Any Other State 


(Contributed) 


A non-salaried, non-partisan commission of four members to 
be appointed by the governor, whose duty will be to restore and 
conserve the birds, game, fish, forestry, and other wildlife re- 
sources of the state, is the goal of a movement now being carried 
on by the Restoration and Conservation Federation of Missouri. 

The Federation will submit at the November election an 
amendment to the state constitution creating the commission and 
providing that not more than two of them shall be members of 
the same political party, that they shall serve without compensa- 
tion, and shall be appointed for terms of six years. Their terms 
will be staggered so that not more than three of them shall ever 
expire in any one administration. 

All of the funds received from hunting and fishing licenses, 
from game farm permits, trapping licenses, and from the trans- 
action of the commission will be devoted, by the provisions of 
the amendment, to the purposes for which the commission is cre- 
ated. It is provided also that these funds shall be used for no 
other purpose. : 

The Federation has made a careful study of the experiences 
of a dozen states where the restoration and conservation of wild- 
life has been particularly successful, and has incorporated those 
provisions which have proved most effective. 

If the amendment is adopted, the state of Missouri will have 
taken three steps in advance of any other state: first, it will have 
provided permanency and security in office for the commission and 
the members of its staff by establishing them through constitu- 
tional enactment, thus protecting the agency against the hazards 
of recurrent changes through legislative action; second, it will 
have clothed the commission with broader powers than those 
possessed by similar agencies in other states since it will have 
authority not only over game and fish but song birds, wild flowers, 
and forests. It will thus have set up in Missouri a new agency 
with adequate power to serve the owners of land in the restora- 
tion and conservation of their timber interests. 

Since the agency will have the responsibility of conserving 
song birds and wild flowers, the program will appeal to all groups 
of citizens, both rural and urban. Already interest on the part of 
such groups is being manifested; and they are cooperating on a 
statewide basis in the task of informing the voters concerning the 
purposes of the campaign. 

Impressive results have been obtained by all of the states 
which have established similar agencies; their official records re- 
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veal amazing figures as to the annual take of wildlife. All of the 
New England states and New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Oregon are included in the list where 
these results have been obtained. For instance, in Pennsylvania, 
which is only two-thirds the size of Missouri and which has nearly 
three times our population, in 1934 there were taken 536 bears, 
687,000 squirrels, 142,000 grouse, 20,840 deer, and over 2,000,000 
game fish. Comparable results are reported from the other pro- 
gressive states. 

The proposed commission will probably follow the examples 
of these states by the establishment of at least four divisions to 
carry out its functions; namely, a division of research, one of 
propagation, one of enforcement, and one of education. Through 
such an organized effort, means will be established to determine 
the causes of the decimation of wildlife of all kinds, to increase 
its supply, to enforce necessary regulations, and above all, to 
bring the people of Missouri, both young and old, to an appre- 
ciation of the importance and value of conserving wildlife. 

The social and character-building importance of outdoor life 
and recreation is apparent to the casual observer; but it is prob- 
ably not known that the financial value of the game and fish turn- 
over of the United States is in excess of one billion dollars. This 
is three times the value of the wheat crop. The state of Utah 
places the annual return from its wildlife attractions at 2 million 
doliars, Colorado at 7 million and Maine at 86 million. The pro- 
gram, therefore, has a distinct and substantial commercial im- 
portance. 

To bring the proposed amendment and its provisions to the 
attention of the voters of Missouri, the state is being intensively 
organized. There is already a chairman in each of the 114 coun- 
ties, and precinct workers in the precincts of 106 counties, a total 
at present of 5600 workers. When that phase of the organiza- 
tion is completed, the total of organized workers will exceed 6000. 
These workers perform a threefold function: first, they distribute 
information through printed material; second, circulate initiative 
petitions which are required to place the amendment on the ballot; 
and, third, canvass for votes in support of the amendment at the 
November election. 

The county and precinct organization is being assisted by 
140 county agents, 147 vocation agriculture teachers, and 424 
women’s clubs through the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and 425 commanders of local posts of the American Legion. 
Other groups through their state leaders are cooperating in the 
campaign. Since the proposed program involves no taxes what- 
ever, except those voluntarily paid by the purchasers of licenses, 
this proposition really constitutes a bargain for the people of Mis- 
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souri. It will not only afford the opportunity to accomplish re- 
sults equal or superior to those obtained in other states, but 
wilj put the state of Missouri in position to receive substantial 
benefits from the Federal Government. There is already a fund 
in the Forestry Department which makes available to the states 
one hundred thousand dollars per year for forestry work where 
tle state matches federal funds. 

It we establish a permanent and efficient administrative 
agency, there is substantial prospect of securing federal funds 
to match those provided by the state through the collection of 
licenses and fees. Similar cooperative financi ial assistance 1s pro- 
vided now in the field of agricultural extension and the construe- 
tion of highways. During the past eighteen years Missouri has 
received from the Federal Government for highway construction 
$51,703,517.48. If this huge amount can be provided for roads 
and highways, it is reasonable to expect that the Federal Govy- 
ernment will not be reluctant to match dollars with Missouri in 
wildlife restoration to the extent of several hundred thousand 
dollars per year. The proposition therefore resolves itself into 
a substantial bargain for the people of Missouri which may be 
secured without taxation and by the simple expediency of adopt- 
ing the amendment at the November election. 

There is no opposition to the program, but the task of secur- 
ing the adoption of the amendment is to overcome the normal 
inertia that attaches to matters of this kind, and to fully inform 
a million and a half or more voters of the merits of the program. 
lf it is successful, and if the results obtained in other states are 
a criterion of what may be expected in Missouri, there is every 
prospect that we may indeed establish here a paradise for those 
who enjoy the attractions of the out-of-doors and the multiplied 
forms of wildlife. Missouri is particularly fortunate in possessing 
a versatility of natural conditions that make this prospect highly 
promising. 














MISSOURI TEACHER’S DAILY REGISTER 
and 
LIBRARY ACCESSION RECORD 


Please order the following from the Pupils Reading Circle, Columbia, Missouri: 
MISSOURI TEACHER’S DAILY REGISTER FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
IN RURAL AND TOWN DISTRICTS by Von Borgersrode and Crosswhite 
(Manitie Cover) ~--.-..-......- —e Hc ARO er enna wiN Price .45 
LIBRARY ACCESSION RECORD FOR RURAL AND TOWN SCHOOLS by 
Ce. Supt. C. F. Seattem ..-....-......--.2 220-2 o nnn - sees Price 50 
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What A Sound Retirement System Does 


1. It attracts able young people to the 
profession. Today children are being 
taught to consider future possibilities of 
a career before adopting it. Young peo- 
ple with sufficient native ability to make 
eood teachers may be expected to exer- 
cise foresight and avoid a field of service 
which promises neither a large reward 
during active service nor security in old 
age. Too great a strain should not be 
placed on the missionary spirit. Many 
young people would be willing to enter 
the teaching field even though it promises 
a smaller income than others, if in addi- 
tion they did not have to face the possibili- 
ty of dependent old age. 

2. It increases the efficiency of the teach- 
er. If the period of a teacher’s effective 
service is not to be seriously reduced, un- 
necessary worry must be avoided. En- 
thusiasm and optimism are essential to the 
hest teaching. A mind harassed by fear 
of the future does not usually possess 
these qualities. 

3. It makes it possible for a teacher to 
increase his usefulness in service. The 
danger of getting into a ‘‘rut’’ threatens 
every teacher. The teacher’s work is with 
immature minds. He misses some of the 
stimulus of contact with those of equal 
or superior intellect. Without a teacher 
retirement system, additional study, 
travel, and similar self-improvement are 
often delayed too long. With retirement 
annuity guaranteed, the teacher may es- 
tablish the habit of regularly investing 
a part of his income in improving his 
effectiveness in the elassroom through 
study and travel, without the fear of 
endangering the comfort of his declining 
vears. 

4. It makes it unnecessary for a teacher 
to continue in service after his effective- 
ness has been reduced. A teacher grown 
old in service is not anxious to continue 
in the schoolroom, but under present con- 
ditions must either do so or accept chari- 
ty. When confronted with this alterna- 
tive he appeals to the sentiment of school, 
boards and officials, and exerts 
pressure in order to retain his position. 
5. It frees school boards from discharg- 


school 


ing cne who has rendered good and valued 
service. Years of self-sacrificing service 
and effectiveness of a teacher’s work in 
his early career exercise strong appeals. 
School boards are human; therefore, the 
aged teacher, no matter how feeble, is 
seldom dismissed though the mark of his 
disability is left upon the plastie children 
under his control. School boards should 
not have to make such a choice. They 
should be free to employ none but com- 
petent teachers, and the presence of a 
sound retirement law makes this possible. 
6. It prevents rapid turnover in the 
teaching profession. The idealism of 
youth prompts many young people of un- 
usual capacity to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. The large number of such peo- 
ple who leave teaching for other work, 
not necessarily more congenial, but more 
remunerative, is discouraging to those 
anxious to keep the schools at a high 
level of efficiency. The deciding factor 
in many of these cases is not the fact 
that the economic return during active 
service is small, but that it is impossible 
to save enough to provide for old age. 
The desire to render teaching service be- 
comes less powerful than the fear of 
reaching old age in a dependent condi- 
tion. 

7. It increases the dignity of the teaching 
profession. Large numbers of capable 
young people cannot be expected to adopt 
a profession, the service of which is so 
lightly valued by society that its mem 
bers are often found destitute in old age. 
They wonder if they in turn, when old 
age overtakes them, will have to linger 
on rendering constantly less efficient serv- 
ice due to the impairment of faculties. 
8. It protects the public from the waste 
of school plants manned by superannuat- 
ed teachers. The wastefulness of a fac- 
tory, equipped with expensive machinery, 
but not producing up to capacity, is read- 
ily recognized. The product of a school 
education and training for children— 
is less easily measured than that of a 
factory. The waste of providing and 
equipping a schoolroom and then man- 
ning it with a superannuated teacher— 
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incapable of turning out a sound educa- 
tional product—is more serious than when 
a factory under produces. Poor work- 
manship in a schoolroom misshapes human 
lives. 


Who Pays the Cost of Sound Teacher 
Retirement? 


The cost of a retirement system should 
be met jointly by the teacher and by the 
public. Everyone of the recently enacted 
laws embody this principle. The retire- 
ment allowance of one who serves 35 
years may be met in the following way: 
the deductions of the teacher’s salary pay 
one-fourth of the cost, interest accumula- 
tions on this salary deduction pay one- 
fourth, the public’s appropriations pay 
one-fourth, and the interest accumulations 
on the public’s appropriations pay one- 
fourth of the cost of retirement allowance. 

Under no circumstances should the 
funds deposited by one teacher be used 
to pay the annuities of another teacher. 
Each teacher’s deposits should be con- 
sidered a savings account and should al- 
ways be available in some form in ease 
a teacher leaves service prior to regular 
superannuation retirement. 


Industry and Government Regard 
Retirement Systems as Good 
Business 


Retirement of entployees as a means of 
safeguarding efficiency has long been rec- 
ognized by hundreds of leading industrial 
concerns of the country, among which are 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. and Associated Companies, Armour 


and Co., the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., and the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration. 

The Federal Government, a number of 
states, and numerous local communities 
have likewise recognized that a sound re- 
tirement system for employees is an econ- 
omy measure of real importance. 

A Program for Teachers 

Sound retirement legislation contributes 
largely towards professionalizing the 
teaching position, and should be support- 
ed by every teacher as his professiona: 
duty. 

A united teaching force is necessary to 
secure enactment of a sound retirement 
law, or a revision of one financially in- 
adequate. 

Petty disputes and individual interests 
must be submerged in the larger benefits, 
and the decisions of controversial points 
should be unanimously supported. 

A Program for Laymen 

Laymen must remember that teacher 
retirement legislation offers a means of 
increasing the efficiency of the schools. 

Inasmuch as the benefit to the public 
of teacher retirement laws far surpasses 
any benefit to teachers, it is the public- 
spirited duty of every citizen to see that 
his schools have the advantage of sound 
retirement legisiation for teachers. 

By whole-hearted support of such legis- 
lation through public addresses and club 
discussions every citizen has the oppor- 
tunity to give his children the benefit of 
alert, progressive, happy, professional- 
minded teachers. 





A SUPERINTENDENT’S WEEK IN 1936 
‘“‘SAMPLE’’ THOUGHTS 


Monday 


—ALL samples after examination put to work in some classroom 


—no ‘‘sleepers’’ unopened or filed ‘‘for future investigation.”’ 


Tuesday 


—Every sample accepted examined by someone on the staff who 


is competent; at least a ten-word report to me of the findings. 
Wednesday—No examination copies requested Without some real interest. 


—A half dozen minutes with my thoughts on the cost of books— 


recalling that SAMPLES really are not free, that the publisher 
pays the bill for printing, binding, shipping but passes along 
the expense to the schools in fixing the prices of his product. 


Thursday 

Friday —Resolving to say ‘‘No’’ to the zealous lad who is pressing me 
to accept samples that I do not want. 

Saturday —Being frank in criticisms, not ‘‘namby-pamby,’’ or perfunctory 


in acknowledging a sample. 


—Exchange. 
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Adult Education’s Place In The Community 


By W. W. 


DULT EDUCATION is and should be 

closely allied with public education. It 

is not a separate system of education. 
The fact that there are approximately 1,400 
teachers and nearly 50,000 students in the 
adult classes in Missouri simply means the 
public school system is to this extent larger 
in proportions and service. Only a traditional 
viewpoint would limit public education to per- 
sons from 6 to 20 years. The schools are for 
all the people and education should continue 
through the natural life of individuals. 

The physical property of a district repre- 
sents too great an investment to allow it to 
lie idle through the summer months and also 
too large an investment for elementary and 
secondary youth alone. Every community has 
an appreciable number of adults who are, per- 
haps, as greatly in need of educational serv- 
ice as are their children. Every service insti- 
tution should continue a program to meet the 
principal needs of all groups within a con- 
venient radius. To the schools has been dele- 
gated the major responsibility of education. 
This is a sacred resnvonsibility which schools 
have discharged well, but they should push 
back their horizon and embrace a wider serv- 
ice to the community they serve. 

There is a business side to conducting a 
school system. Every business executive 
avoids waste in production and distribution of 
his product. He desires that his product shall 
yield a definite profit upon investment be- 
cause of the large number of units produced 
and distributed economicallv. It is bad eco- 
nomics to close a business for a season when 
the demand continues and equally unwise to 
deny any group a vwroduct the whole year 
round because of their age. No business 
would do this. Then why should schools do 
it? Schools should pay a definite return on 
investment throughout the year just as any 
business which is not a seasonal enterprise. 
Adult education provides schools with the on- 
portunity of a full measure of service to all 
persons with an enhanced return on invest- 
ment bevond the measure of computation. 

No reform or advanced policies in educa- 
tion can proceed any more rapidlv than pub- 
lic opinion allows them. The public will not 
turn the schools over to the teaching profes- 
sion as the family turns the care of a member 
over to the phvsician and nurse. Revrardless 
of the value of school programs evolved by 
the profession. they cannot be initiated and 
promoted until the public is ready to re- 
ceive them. Hence the hest of advanced pro- 
grams suffer expensive delavs because of re- 
tardation on the part of public opinion which 
has to be educated before any new movement 
ean proceed. The public is not to blame, for 
it must know the value of a program or move- 
ment before accepting it. The schools have it 
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within their power to keep the public abreast 
with all valuable movements in education if 
they will embrace adult education as their 
own and conduct an intense program in this 
field of education. 

Events are moving too rapidly for the pub- 
lic to keep abreast with the times upon its 
own initiative. Yet we know the grave need 
of an intelligent public opinion. However, if 
we depend upon the public to proceed without 
guidance to do the necessary studying and 
thinking to form such intelligent opinion up- 
on public questions, we shall be disappointed. 
Relatively few individuals in any community 
have definite study and thinking habits be- 
cause they have not carried these over from 
their school years unless they have pursued 
some years of college education. A small per 
cent of people ever go to college, so we can- 
not depend very fully upon colleges to edu- 
cate them. Some others will take correspond- 
ence courses, but most people do not use any 
guided procedure of study. Granting persons 
do attend colleges or take correspondence 
courses. this work is of short duration and it 
is usually done preparatory to bringing about 
an economic change in the life of the indi- 
vidual. 

Adult education has no maximum age lim- 
its, for people are educated in some fashion as 
long as they live granting they have normal 
intelligence. Certainly any thinking person 
will agree it is infinitely preferable to study 
under guidance than to follow a promiscuous 
unorganized plan or no plan at all. If people 
are to be kept alive to situations, have vision, 
have constructive thinking habits, form intel- 
ligent opinions on public auestions and be good 
company for themselves they must study un- 
der the guidance of teachers until the habit 
of being an alert student is well established. 
If we expect youth to develop a mental tech- 
nique commensurate with the demands of our 
advancing phvsical and social environment, 
we are expecting the schools to do something 
they cannot do if the edneational process 
ceases during adolescence. Most of the high 
school graduates of this spring, unless thev 
pursue extensive study under guidance, will 
he auite appreciably out of date in their 
thinking in a deeade. Their vision and pur- 
pose in living will be tragically limited. In 
this connection it can be said truthfully that 
the chief problem of this country is not un- 
employment but rather the people who lack 
purpose and vision in living. Adult educa- 
tion is for all people in adult life and has as 
its aim the stimulation of purpose, vision, ex- 
perience and the development of a_ well 
rounded forceful personality capable of coping 
successfully with the physical and social en- 
vironment and advancing intelligently with 
the progress of the social order. The business 
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of education is to provide people with proper 
concepts of their environment and stimulate 
them to form habits of translating these con- 
cepts into action. With such a function to 
perform, education should be a constant ac- 
tivity throughout our natural life. No one 
ever becomes too old to pursue definite study. 

Without adult education we have retarda- 
tion of constructive social movements because 
public opinion has to be created in their 
favor by more or less intensive drives. Re- 
tardation costs too dearly every year by the 
fact that various programs for the common 


good are held back by public opinion. Every 
school district suffers seriously. County and 


city superintendents and the state department 
of education cannot initiate and execute a 
program of education with due celerity be- 
cause it is retarded by the public refusing to 
accept it readily. Adult education provides 
school men and women with the opportunity 
to take school boards and the people in gen- 
eral into their confidence, keep them abreast 
with the movements in the educational field 
and enlist their support in executing advanced 
educational programs. In so far as the pro- 
fession has not promoted a well organized 
program of adult education, it has lost its op- 
portunity. Public schools must call upon the 
public for support for all things, but the pub- 
lic will not readily support what it does not 
understand well. In fact, the public is op- 
posed to what it does not understand. This 
is not the fault of the public, for we cannot 
expect people to be conversant on matters out- 
side their field unless we make an effort to 
provide facilities whereby they may become so. 

Campaigns for bond issues, tax levies, etc., 
are examples of adult education. The P. T. A. 
is an adult education movement. Others could 
be mentioned, but while they fill a purpose, 
they are quite inadequate to meet the needs. 
Every county in the state should have forums 
for school boards and persons interested in 
public education to study school finances, 
school administration and supervision and 
school law as well as other matters about 
schools that need free and open discussion. 
County and city superintendents will find their 
work easier if they will devote additional time 
to such an educational program. 

An adult education program embraces all 
the community needs. People have more 
energy than they use on their jobs. If this 
energy is not used constructively, it is wasted 
or released over perhaps useless and even 
dangerous channels. Wasted energy is tragic. 
People could use it advantageously in well 
directed study to change their skills, cultivate 
an avocation, gain purpose and viewpoint, and 
in general develop proper thinking habits by 
developing a constructive mental technique. 
There is no sound argument against one pur- 
suing educational activities at any age beyond 
adolescence. It is a sorrowful spectacle to 
see persons miserable because they are out of 
harmony with the well tested solutions for 
social problems, or as we say “out of step 


with their times.” Any person who does not 
continue the educative process by some method, 
directed or otherwise, is “out of step” and 
lends his or her influence to retard all move- 
ments with which he or she is unfamiliar. 

Of course there are some things people 
should retard and refuse to support, but by 
education they will separate the good from 
the bad and “cling to that which is good.” 

Adult education enriches adult life. Riches 
consist of: 

1—Our property and what we have in the 
bank. 

2—What we carry in our souls, 

We boast of our economic station and stand- 
ard of living, but we can be poor in the midst 
of plenty, for regardless of our possessions 
of worldly goods, we may be “poor indeed”’ 
for the lack of a sense of values, limited view- 
point, appreciation of the worth while, an un- 
derstanding of public questions and a knowl- 
edge of how best to conduct ourselves in a 
changing social order. 

The many troubles of adults date back to 
adolescence where the job of building in the 
schools ceased before it was finished. The 
public schools leave the immature mind to 
shift for itself with only small equipment. 
When these young folk need an enlarged 
world they cannot make it with the few tools 
of yesterday. We are not only educating 
people for the immediate present, but also 
are educating generations yet unborn. It is 
no exaggeration to say a child’s education 
should begin a few hundred years before it is 
born. Hence too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon parent education. 

In doing the work of the world we have a 
vast amount of routine, but it can become in- 
spired routine if we have education for adults. 
People should seek to be educated in service. 
The business men and women, the sales people, 
the artisan and mechanic need to learn their 
work better. Does the insurance agent know 
his business? Insurance is highly complex. 
Does the sales girl know the life story of her 
laces, fabrics and dyes? Do people in gen- 
eral know the art and fine points of what they 
are doing? Yet they would be much more 
successful if they did know. When one says 
“what you don’t know doesn’t hurt you” the 
speaker is championing the cause of ignorance. 

If adults are not educated under guidance 
they will be educated some way anyway. 
Youth follows adult leadership naturallv, but 
it is a matter of deep concern as to just what 
the thoughts, ideals and habits of the adults 
are whom youth follows. Much of this adult 
leadership is outside the home, school and 
church and organizations for youth and has a 
more lasting influence upon youth than the 
training in the various institutions of society. 
It is to the advantage of every community to 
promote a well organized system of adult edu- 
cation for we must remember the individual 
is the product of all the influences he or she 
meets. 

(Concluded on page 218) 
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Shall Teacher Interest Determine The Club Set-Up? 


Harry B. Sutter and George G. Gates 


SK MISS K— to come in, please,’”’ 

cA said the principal to his student 
secretary. Miss K—, librarian and 

study hall supervisor, stepped in the prin- 
cipal’s office smiling. 

‘‘May I have a 
vear?’’ she queried. 

The principal, somewhat aghast over a 
teacher asking for more work, thought for 
a moment and replied: 

‘*Miss K, I’m pleased that you are in- 
terested in a club for our school, but, as 
you know, a similar club was organized 
last year and discontinued from lack of 
pupil interest.’’ 

‘*Yes, I know,’’ interrupted Miss K—, 
‘but eraft work is my hobby. I believe 1 
ean interest pupils enough to make the 
elub vital. At least. Id like to trv !’’ 

‘*What are vour plans?’’ questioned the 
prineipal. 

‘*May I meet you at four today to ex- 
plain them?’’ asked Miss K—. 

Out of that conference has developed a 
elub in the Webb City High School which 
is serving as the model for an all-school 
club set-up for the coming sehool year. 

At the present, three clubs. in particu- 
lar. have been organized around teacher 
interests, rather than pupil initiative. 
Ilow these clubs have stimulated pupil in- 
terest in hobbies in contrast to the tra- 
ditional literary society, to which teach- 
ers were assigned arbitrarily, can not be 
shown in print. But the following account 
will show what those interests have led to. 

CAMERA CLUB 
Miss May Aldridge, Sponsor 
I. AIMS 
A. To provide a 
boys and girls 
B. To stimulate interest in and choice of 
a vocation 
C. To serve the school by photographing 
school events 
II. PROJECTS 
A. Taking of pictures—snap shots, and 
time pictures under natural and arti- 
ficial lighting 
B. Developing negatives by tank and by, 
tray 
C. Printing by contract 
D. Projection printing and enlarging 
E. Portraiture 


craftsmen e¢lub_ this 


worthwhile hobby for 


F. Printing of Christmas Cards 

G. Flash light photography 

H. Tinting, toning, proof 
blue printing 

I. Copying 

J. Taking pictures on 
rather than on films 

K. Taking pictures on 
paper 

L. ‘Laking pictures of school plays, ex- 
hibits, and action pictures at athletic 
events 

M. Taking pictures on field trips 

N. Taking pictures of displays on 
ents’ Day 

O. A “Better Picture” contest each year 
(This contest is judged by an out of 
town professional photographer and 
prizes are awarded.) 

III. OUTCOMES 

A. Pupils learn to take better pictures. 

B. Pupils learn to process their own films 
and prints. 

C. Pupils learn to cooperate in teaching 
each other what they have learned. 

D. Pupils learn to be neat, clean, and ac- 
curate in their work as neatness and 
cleanliness, as well as accuracy, are 
the first essentials of good photog- 
raphy. 

E. Pupils develop a keener sense of ob- 
servation and a better appreciation 
of things about them. 


making, and 


sensitive paper, 


direct positive 
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Camera Club Exhibit 


HAND CRAFT 
Mr. L. R. Whitworth, Sponsor 
I. AIMS 
A. To have a work shop at home 
B. To express one’s self by making things 
one wants to 
C. To share one’s interests with others 
II. PROJECTS 
A. Model airplanes 
B. Model boats 
C. Crystal sets 
D. Metal work—ash trays 
E. Model locomotives 


F. Bird houses 
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III. OUTCOMES C. Metal: 

A. It keeps the boy off the streets. Hammered— 

B. It teaches him to understand and rec- 1. Bracelets; 2. Ash trays. 
ognize good workmanship. Etched— 

C. It gives him a hobby to be carried on 1. Desk pads; 2. Letter openers; 
after graduation. 3. Book ends; 4. Plaques; 5 Brace- 

D. It directs him to a vocation and earn- lets. 
ing ability. D. Pottery: 





Hand Craft Club Exhibit 


CRAFTSMEN CLUB 1. Paper weights; 2. Vases. 
Miss Crystal Knost, Sponsor E. Leather: 
I. AIMS 1. Card cases; 2. Desk pads; 3. Purses; 
A. To acquaint pupils with as many dif- 4, Bill folds; 5. Book covers; 6. Comb 
ferent crafts as possible cases. 
B. To make worthwhile articles for the F. Soap carving 
home G. Book binding 
C. To make seasonal gifts III. OUTCOMES 
D. To develop skill with the hands A. Pupils learn: 
II. PROJECTS 1. To use their hands properly and to 
These projects have been developed dur- do things necessary to their needs 
ing the year: and comfort; 2. To exercise their de- 
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Craftsmen Club Exhibit 


A. Raffia: signing ability; 3. To select a craft 
1, Card trays; 2. Sandwich trays; 3. for a life’s work; 4. To develop a 
Baskets of various shapes—octagonal, useful and fascinating hobby; 5. To 
diamond, circular, triangular, rectan- make their own gifts. 

B = In defense of such a procedure in or- 


1. Waste baskets; 2. Flower baskets; %401zing clubs, these benefits to pupils may 
3, Serving trays; 4, Fruit baskets, be cited ; 
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1. Pupils have, as a club sponsor, a 
teacher interested in and enthusiastic about 
the work of the club. 

2. Pupils have a sponsor concerned in 
the progress of each member of the club. 

3. Pupils weak in scholastic and ath- 
letie ability have an opportunity to suc- 
ceed in a school activity. 

In addition, certain concrete benefits for 
the teacher are: 

1. The teacher is engaged in work of her 
own choice and liking. 

2. The teacher has an opportunity to 
serve the school and enjoy her hobby. 

3. The teacher can better adjust herself 
to the demands of the modern school. Suc- 
cess sponsoring some hobby club may lead 
to a better position. 

4. The teacher is more certain to suc- 
ceed since she is engaged in work she likes. 

Such a plan as outlined above allows for 
flexibility since the teacher suggests each 
year the club she would like to sponsor. 
Working with the same club year after 
year soon becomes a burden, rather than 
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a pleasure, on any teacher. As the teach- 
er can change her club to correspond with 
her changing interests, she has a better 
opportunity to improve herself in service. 

Clubs organized in the school next year 
will be determined by teacher interest. 
Teachers will be encouraged to cultivate 
hobbies suitable for club activities. In- 
stead of asking pupils to suggest what clubs 
they want, the teachers will select the 
clubs they wish to sponsor. Pupils will 
then select the club wanted. Unless a 
sufficient number of pupils want the club 
the teacher desires to sponsor, it will not 
be organized. This places the responsibil- 
ity squarely upon the teacher, something 
better than having a teacher sponsor a 
club when teacher and student interest is 
lacking. 

Some of the more progressive schools are 
using this plan. Techniques for organiz- 
ing clubs under this plan are well stated 
in the article ‘‘Hobby Clubs in the South 
Pasadena Junior High School’’ published 
in the February issue of the Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House. 


Hobby Horse Ho! 


y 
Ralph Smith 


OST BOYS AND girls are the possessors 

of gifts and talents of which they are not 

always aware. It often remains for some 
observer to detect the trait which promises 
success. In the Cassville Grade School each 
teacher tries to be that observer and encour- 
ages boys and girls in those pursuits which 
bring greatest pleasure. 

One characteristic of a hobby is, it is done 
in the spirit of play. It should be selected 
broadly and with a purpose of enlarging the 
view of life, deepening interest in the joyful 
art of living and intensify enthusiasms. 

This year in our grade school we have in- 
troduced hobbies into the curriculum. For 
one hour each day in the upper grades, and 
30 minutes in the lower grades, each child is 
allowed to do the kind of thing he likes to 
do. Of course, their hobbies are supervised 
by instructors, and to a certain degree de- 
termined by the aid or help that an instruc- 
tor can give along a particular line. : 

A child does not always do the same thing 
each day but may select two or three things 
of interest to him and do them during the 
week. He will probably limit himself to one 
hobby later, the one he enjoys most. But 
having two or three now will help him to 
be satisfied when he finds one he likes and 
he will not be forever changing from one to 
another thus getting no enjoyment or bene- 


fit out of any. 


The hobbies in our school are offered by 
means of: 

An Art Club where painting is done with 
oils or water colors, 

A Hiking Club where the child learns the 
kind of clothes to wear and how to care for 
the feet when hiking. Hikes are taken oc- 
casionally, sometimes during hobby period and 
sometimes after school. 

A Sewing Club where the different kinds of 
stitches, cloth, and needlecraft are taught. 

A work shop where the boys do odd jobs for 
the teachers, repair materials around the 
school building and make things according to 
their own desires. 

A Dramatic Club where children study char- 
acter portrayals, make up for different effects, 
build appropriate scenery, and produce their 
own little plays. 

A Writing Club where children make greet- 
ing cards and study methods of writing. 

Boy and Girl Scouts have a period each week 
when they can work on their tests. 

Fishing and Hunting Club where the boys 
learn about Missouri State Game and Fish 
Laws, the kind of bait and lures for various 
animals and fish, especially trout, since we 
are located so close to Roaring River State 
Park. 

A Nature Study Club makes collections of 
seeds, fruit, leaves, nuts, woods, pictures of 
birds, etc. 
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A Reading Club meets to discuss books and 
stories that have been read, occasionally giv- 
ing book reviews. 

Probably the most interesting and unique 
hobby we are offering is one in music. We are 
very fortunate in having four teachers who 
can teach music so we are offering class in- 
struction in the following musical instruments 
(the cost to the pupil being only for books and 
an. instrument): piano, violin, clarinet, 
trumpet, trombone, mellophone. Our idea in 
offering class instruction in. musical instru- 
ments is to improve and enlarge the future 
High School Orchestra and Band. We are 
also working for a better Grade School Or- 
chestra. 

In our school we have an enrollment of 
280 students from grade one to grade eight. 
Of this group there are 70 enrolled for some 
music class. Most of them are above the third 
grade. 

When a child does not have a hobby he has 
a study period and most of the students use 
it for outside reading, or doing extra work, 
or, if they are slow students, to improve their 
grades, 

Perhaps you will say, “How can four or 
five teachers sponsor so many hobbies?” It 
could not be done if the students did not take 
the interest they do and keep busy whether 
an instructor is present or not. An instructor 
often has two hobbies going at the same time 
and yet the classes or clubs are not disorderly, 
because the students are interested and rea- 
lize what an opportunity they have. 

One student says, “I think a hobby period 
is great to have in any school. It gives each 
one an opportunity to do as he pleases. One 
learns many things he would not have learned 
if it had not been for the hobby period.” 

Another child says, “I like the hobby pe- 
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riod because it enables me to take things | 
could not have taken without having it. It 
gives me a study period when I do not have 
a hobby. I think it is a good thing.” 

“It gives me an opportunity to learn to 
speak before a class without being self con- 
scious,” says another child. 

Others say, “I learn something new each 
day.” “It gives me an opportunity to get 
away from my classes a while each day and 
makes me feel rested.” “Our hobby may be 
our business in life some day.” 

A teacher expresses her opinion of the 
hobby period, “No school can give an ade- 
quate cultural background for the New Ameri- 
can ideal of life without offering opportunities 
for an intimate acquaintance with Music and 
Art. One hour each week set aside for the 
development of the fine arts as a hobby will 
bring about in each individual an increased 
enjoyment of Nature’s messages, as expressed 
in Art and Music. It also will give the par- 
ents a broader vision of the relationship of 
the school and its interests in Youth’s ‘whole- 
some living,’ which in truth is education.” 

Other teachers say, “An interest is thus 
developed in some worth while activity which 
helps the child spend his leisure time pleasant- 
ly and profitably.” “I enjoy the hobby pe- 
riods and think they are helpful to both stu- 
dents and teachers as it breaks the routine 
of regular lessons and gives a change.” 

Most men and women have hobbies. It has 
been suggested by Dr. Water Dill Scott that 
young people should choose wisely some in- 
terests to which they may devote themselves 
with perfect abandon at more or less regular 
intervals. 

Help your students to find a hobby and ride 
it. 





HAROLD ESSER’S HOBBY 


Harold Esser teaches a rural school in 
Cooper county, and does a good job of it. 
He has a peculiar hobby which, because it 
makes for international understanding and 
goodwill, we hope may prove a contagious 
hobby, spreading from teacher to teacher and 
from pupil to pupil. Mr. Esser’s hobby is 
writing letters to folks in foreign lands. It 
began eight years ago when he was a sopho- 
more in high school. A magazine with a de- 
partment of names and addresses of people 
in foreign lands gave him his first list of 
potential foreign friends. He wrote to sev- ; | 
| | eral. He insured response by making his 

letters interesting. He hunted for details | 
| | which he thought would be most interesting to 
| 

| 





people in the country to which he was writ- 
ing. As a result he has over 600 letters from 
people in forty-five foreign lands. He likes 
his foreign friends. He has discovered that 
they are human, interesting, admirable, with 
accomplishments and ambitions like ours. He 
notes too that as a rule the writers of these 
letters use unusually good English. 
Not long ago a type-writer company made 
Mr. Esser a present of a portable machine. 
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Rhetoric---The Useful Art Of Influencing An Audience” 


Raymond F. Howes 


HE FIRST ESSENTIAL of good speech 

is clarity. Teachers of speech who are 

qualified to do so, should make every ef- 
fort to aid students to remove serious im- 
pediments, improve vocal quality, and secure 
clear articulation and a satisfactory standard 
of pronunciation. This is a vitally important 
phase of speech training. 

But the question still remains, how shall 
speech be used? If, as various 18th century 
essayists, translating without acknowledgment 
from the classics, insist, speech is the func- 
tion that distinguishes men from animals, that 
distinction is based, not so much on the fact 
that man can make clear, pleasant noises, 
as on the fact that he can use his power of 
speech for significant social purposes. 

Hence the problems growing out of the use 
of speech have interested scholars and teach- 
ers from at least the time of Greek. sophists 
to the present day. These were the prob- 
lems that interested Aristotle. He distin- 
guished between the useful art and the fine 
art, between rhetoric and poetics. Speech as 
a fine art is represented in our schools today 
by work in the oral interpretation of liter- 
ature and in dramatics. Rhetoric, the art of 
persuasion, which has its criterion of ex- 
cellence in the actual effect of speech on an 
actual audience, is basic to all successful train- 
ing in public speaking, which includes, in 
modern curricula, argumentation, debating, 
and oratory. 

It is a peculiar paradox of modern educa- 
tion that the term rhetoric is almost uni- 
versally applied to courses in written compo- 
sition, whereas almost the only training in 
rhetoric is being given in speech courses. The 
historic reason seems to be that only Book 3 
of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, dealing with style, 
interested teachers of the Renaissance, and 
writers of textbooks for English courses have 
been copying one another ever since. Several 
years ago I had the privilege of reviewing 
more than a dozen new so-called rhetorics for 
the English Journal, and I found only one 
whose authors had any real conception of 
what rhetoric is. Aristotle’s basic concept 
that one speaks or writes to communicate, 
to make a desired effect on a particular au- 
dience, seems to have disappeared almost com- 
pletely. A typical preface to a recent rhetoric 
says that the purpose is merely “to help the 
student put his thoughts in proper order on 








* This paper was read before a sectional meeting of 
the Mid-West Education Conference at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, on Friday, March 27, by Raymond F. 
Howes, assistant professor of English, Washington Uni- 
versity. Professor Howes, who has been a member of 
the Department of English there for ten years, has been 
for most of that time the man in charge of the public 
speaking staff and chairman of the faculty committee 
on forensics. In 1931 he published ‘“‘Debating,’’ a book 
for debate coaches. He has also contributed articles on 
various phases of rhetoric to a number of magazines. 


the page.” No purpose for writing is sug- 
gested anywhere in the book. 

As a matter of fact, the reintroduction into 
the schools of rhetoric in the Aristotelian sense 
(accepted, incidentally, by the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, which writers of English composi- 
tion books don’t seem to read), is rather re- 
cent phenomenon. Welldon, one of Aristotle’s 
translators, wrote in 1886, “The study of 
rhetoric as an educational instrument has, at 
least in England, been practically neglected 
since the beginning of the 18th century.” The 
same condition prevailed in this country until 
about 25 years ago. There was speech train- 
ing long before that, but it was training for 
show rather than for effect, or perhaps I 
should say training for aesthetic effect rather 
than for practical usefulness. 

Perhaps I am over-simplifying history, but 
I think it is essentially true that the recent 
revival of rhetoric may be traced to two 
causes, the rise of psychology and the redis- 
covery of Aristotle. Teachers of speech see 
in psychology a growing set of principles that 
cried out for concrete application in public 
speaking, and Aristotle’s Rhetoric, revived 
and promoted by Professor Lane Cooper of 
Cornell and by rapidly increasing groups of 
satellites, has shown where applied psychol- 
ogy fits into a systematic study of the art of 
persuasion, 

I quote a brief summary of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric by Professor Cooper: “It is a search- 
ing study of the audience, or, to use Aris- 
totle’s frequent term, of the judge, the per- 
son (or persons) to whom your speech is 
directed. A speech is to be judged by its 
effect upon someone. Since discourse has its 
end in persuasion, the speaker or writer must 
know the nature of the soul he wishes to per- 
suade, That is, he must know human nature, 
with its ways of reasoning, its habits, de- 
sires, and emotions, and must know the kind 
of argument that will persuade each kind of 
men, as also the emotional appeal that will 
gain their assent; every detail, the choice of 
individual words and phrases, the arrange- 
ment of larger and smaller parts, each single 
item in the speech is to be determined by its 
effect upon the soul.” 

If one were to make a thorough survey of all 
instruction in public speaking in this country 
today, the picture would show the result of the 
impact of this Aristotelian concept of rhet- 
oric, supplemented by new discoveries in psy- 
chology, on the more restricted concept that 
previously prevailed. The impact has been 
felt in basic courses in public speaking, in 
courses in argumentation, in debating, and in 
research. 

About fifteen years ago, a battle raged in 
the Quarterly Journal of Speech on the ques- 
tion, “Shall We Add Substance to Form in 
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Public Speaking Courses.” That battle has 
now been quite thoroughly won. Most teach- 
ers now insist that it is important that the 
student have something to say worth saying. 
Thorough criticism of content is an essential 
part of rhetorical training, whereas emphasis 
on standardized posture and groups of ges- 
tures is disappearing. Methods of holding at- 
tention and gaining conviction are also con- 
sidered more important than calisthenics. 

Ten years ago, I heard a paper read at 
the convention of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech which assumed that the 
debater should pay no attention whatever to 
his audience, After a spirited discussion 
among about fifty debate coaches present, I 
asked for a show of hands on the issue. The 
coaches were almost evently divided. In other 
words, half of the coaches were advocating 
a sterile form of vocal fencing-match that 
has no parallel in educational history except 
the mediaeval disputation. But even the dis- 
putation finally disappeared when some of 
the disputants learned to adapt their argu- 
ments to an audience. And it can be said 
now that the modern version of the disputa- 
tion has nearly disappeared from the colleges 
and lingers only in the more backward sec- 
ondary schools. Debating has become once 
more an exercise in rhetoric, in preparing 
solid arguments and adapting them to the 
specific audience addressed. It is no longer 
possible for a successful debate team to use 
the same speeches in ten different debates be- 
fore ten different audiences. Audience an- 
alysis has become an important part of debate 
training. And many debate coaches, in order 
to stimulate this type of work, are deliber- 
ately varying the audiences by having the 
teams speak before luncheon clubs, high 
school assemblies, and women’s groups as well 
as before college students. 

Let me be even more specific. This year 
debaters throughout the country are discussing 
the proposition, “That Congress should have 
the power, by a two-thirds vote, to overrule 
decisions of the Supreme Court on the con- 
stitutionality of Congressional legislation.” 
A moment’s reflection will make it clear to 
all of us that farmers will be primarily in- 
terested in whether the adoption of this pro- 
posal would bring back the A. A. A., business 
men whether it would open the way for further 
Federal regulations of industry, mothers in 
whether it would make possible Federal aid 
to education and the abolition of child labor, 
and the aged in what its effect would be on 
Federal legislation for social security. Un- 
less a debater, or any speaker, for that mat- 
ter, selects different arguments for such dif- 
ferent audiences, he cannot hope to achieve 
persuasion, regardless of the cogency of his 
logic and the brilliance of his metaphors. 

This has become so apparent to debate 
coaches that many now feel that the very 
form of the debate is too restrictive; and there 
is a strong movement under way to abandon 
it altogether and substitute the deliberative 
assembly. 

It was ten a ago, too, that Professor 
Wichelns of Cornell published his essay on 


“The Literary Criticism of Oratory” and de- 
fined a whole new field of research. Since 
that time several books and more than a score 
of significant rhetorical studies have appeared, 
judging the work of speakers by persuasive 
effect rather than by stylistic beauty. Such 
studies analyze the speaker’s training, per- 
sonality, and reputation, the general histor- 
ical background as it affected the issues dis- 
cussed, the speakers’ choice of topics, appeal 
to desires and interests, arrangement of ideas, 
and style; his habits of speech preparation 
and delivery; and above all, the actual effect of 
his speeches on the audiences addressed. It 
has been proven possible, particularly by Dr. 
Loren Reid of the University of Missouri in 
his study of Charles Fox, to make a rhetor- 
ical analysis of a speaker even though no re- 
liable text of his speeches is available, some- 
thing which to the literary critic would be an 
utter absurdity. 


Burke has long been a favorite of literary 
critics, because his speeches were written out 
for publication, and it is therefore possible to 
study his diction, the structure of his sent- 
ences, and his use of figures of speech. But 
Fox was interested primarily in votes, not in 
making a literary reputation. Consequently 
all we have are tragmentary notes taken by 
reporters or members of Parliament, or jotted 
down by Fox himself. Nevertheless, one can 
discover his main lines of argument, selection 
of evidence, arrangement of material, and the 
impression he made both on individual mem- 
bers of the House and on the decisions of 
the whole body. Hence Fox’s rhetorical ef- 
fectiveness can be estimated. Similar studies 
of other speakers are under way, and will 
without question force the rewriting of many 
pages of political and social history. 


Rhetoric, the useful art of influencing an 
audience, was, in the time of Cicero, the most 
important subject taught in the schools. Like 
philosophy, it was considered a discipline that 
synthesized all knowledge, with the added ad- 
vantage that it applied the synthesis directly 
to the practical atfairs of men. It may never 
reach that peak again, but its importance is 
being increasingly recognized. The study of 
public opinion buiks large in the research pro- 
grams of sociology, political science, and his- 
tory, as scholars begin to realize the truth of 
Wallace Notestein’s dictum that “often in his- 
tory, what actually happened is less important 
than what people thought was happening.” 
And studies of public opinion must come to 
rhetoric for a systematic method of inquiry. 
It was predicted at the Chicago convention of 
the National Association of Teachers of Speech 
last December that emphasis in speech depart- 
ments during the next few years will shift to- 
ward rhetoric and that the affiliation with the 
social sciences will grow stronger as that with 
English literature and composition becomes 
weaker. 

Whether or not this prediction is fulfilled, 
the fact remains that the study and practice 
of the art of persuasion is one of the most 
significant and fruitful portions of the field 
of speech—and of general education, ; 
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Teaching High School Biology Effectively 


John F. McMillan 


O TEACH HIGH SCHOOL biology effec- 

tively, one should teach it as an integrat- 

ed whole, not as isolated facts that seem- 
ingly have no relation to each other. In high 
school biology there is no zoology or botany as 
such, but rather big principles and generaliza- 
tions common to the sciences of both plants and 
animals. In some high schools the biology 
course is divided in such a way that during 
half of the year the student studies the flower, 
fruit, leaf, stem and root. During the other 
half of the year he studies physiology, an- 
atomy, genetics and eugenics with sole ref- 
erence to the animal kingdom. Such a pro- 
gram is not likely to give the student the true 
conception of biology. 

In some text-books and class rooms, the 
topics of digestion and assimilation, for in- 
stance, are taught with sole reference to 
animals, primarily man, thereby giving the 
student a one-sided view of the problem. A 
plant carries on these life processes as truly 
as do animal organisms. To teach these topics 
effectively and in their proper relation to 
living things, one should teach them with ref- 
erence to living organisms in general and not 
just to plants or to animals alone. 

The problem of structure is, perhaps, a 
little harder to integrate than the two fore- 
going topics. There is little similarity be- 
tween gross structure of tissues and organs 
of animals and tissues and organs of plants, 
yet a striking similarity of function exists 
between the two. To give the high school 
student a scientific conception of morphology 
it should be taught from the standpoint of 
living things in general and not from any 
one example, 

To teach high school biology effectively one 
should appeal to the interest of the student. 
Most students of high school age can be 
reached from the natural history angle of 
approach. A student should be made to feel 
that he is in contact with something that is 
affecting every minute of his life and not 
something that is as old and as dead as Galen 
or Hippocrates. A high school student is 
very apt to lose interest (I say lose interest, 
because most students enter the biology course 
with a great deal of interest, enthusiasm and 
expectation) if much detailed microscopic 
work is done, because aside from being dif- 
ficult, a nucleolus, a plastid, a chromosome, 
are too remote from his understanding for 
him to realize their value. Teachers will agree 
that high school students must be able to see 
a concrete, tangible thing and then to realize 
its practical value, before real interest can 
be aroused, 

To teach biology effectively, and to arouse 
genuine enthusiasm, the teacher should de 
as much teaching as possible out of doors. 
Few high school teachers can offer the excuse 
of being too far away from the woods or 
park. A vacant lot, a garden, and the school 


yard are all available to the ambitious teach- 
er. Obviously, a vacant lot and the school 
yard are not as good or as desirable as a 
park or a woods, but nevertheless a student 
can be shown by close, accurate observation 
that life exists in various forms on an ap- 
parently barren lot. Such teaching stimulates 
interest. It brings home to the student the 
fact that this science he is studying is some- 
thing with which he is intimately in contact. 
To set the biology learning table, a teacher 
must be resourceful and ambitious; able and 
willing to make the most of the existing teach- 
ing conditions, I make a bold accusation when 
I say that the reason for so much hum-drum 
teaching of science, is laziness on the part of 
the teacher. 

Many teachers make the mistake of try- 
ing to teach high school biology in the same 
way that they were taught college botany 
and college zoology, that is, from the logical 
approach of the science. To teach high school 
biology effectively, the conscientious, thinking 
teacher will lead the high school student thru 
the psychological approach. For example in 
the teaching of structure, begin with some- 
thing that the student is already familiar 
with, a frog, for instance, and then lead him 
to the less complicated structurally, yet less 
readily understood, more remote, more in- 
tangible structures—the grasshopper, the 
starfish, the paramecium, the amoeba. In 
other words, in teaching high school biology 
take the student from the familiar, known 
territory, to the unknown, more or less ab- 
stract fields. Such an approach enables the 
immature student of biology to grasp re- 
lationships readily. To begin the study of 
structure in college biology classes with the 
cell is sound procedure, but to a high school 
student a cell means far less. The funda- 
mental concept is less readily built up in his 
mind than in the mind of the college student 
four years older—hence the need for the 
psychological approach in high school biology. 

High school biology can be taught more 
effectively with but a minimum of detailed 
dissection and technical drawing. For the 
time that can be spent on this phase of the 
subject, the student does not get “value re- 
ceived” for his efforts. It is my opinion 
that more fertile teaching of biology can be 
done without microscopes than with them. 
When microscopes are available, the tendency 
is to spend too much time with them at the 
expense of such fields as forestry, distribu- 
tion of organisms, ecology and perhaps other 
phases that should be taken up in every high 
school biology course, but seldom are. Micro- 
scopes, I believe, are instruments for college 
students, 

Detailed and unending dissection, in the 
high school laboratory, of preserved speci- 
mens is deadening, and quite often revolt- 
ing, to beginning students. In the high school 
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course we are after big principles and gen- 
eralizations. These, we can get without spend- 
ing two weeks on a poor, defenseless grass- 
hopper fastened to the wax of a dissecting 
pan with a palisade of pins. Dissection is 
necessary, but only enough to give general 
ideas. We are not trying to make a Mal- 
pighi of our students. As high school teach- 
ers, our duty is to give the student a broad 
survey of all phases of the field and in order 
to do this we must leave details and speciali- 


zation to the college and university. 

To teach high school biology effectively one 
should teach it as an integrated whole and 
appeal to the interest of the student. In 
addition, a high school teacher should not 
attempt to use college methods and procedures, 
Above everything else, to teach biology ef- 
fectively, a teacher should be ambitious, re- 
sourceful and able to adjust himself to the 
teaching conditions of the particular school 
and community. 


The Extra Curricular Program In The Small High School 
How La Plata’s Program Is Working 


Fay L. Knight. 


VEN NOW, after more than a decade of 
EK emphasis on student participation in the 

organization and administration of the 
high school, there are those who question its 
value or expediency. Some argue that the 
student is too immature to be entrusted with 
any responsibility; others grant its value but 
declare that there can be no extra-curricular 
program without the employment of special 
teachers. That it can be in successful oper- 
ation in the small high school we are demon- 
strating daily; that the values claimed for it 
are being realized in the lives of our pupils is 
equally apparent. 

It is 3:15 on Tuesday afternoon, the door 
of the commercial room opens and the presi- 
dent of the student council enters. A hasty 
glance around the room assures her that all 
is in readiness for the meeting. The council 
members from the six classes (the school is 
organized on the 6-6 plan) take their places, 
the advisory members from the faculty seat 
themselves in the rear of the room. 

There is an air of serious purpose in the 
mien of every member. The president con- 
ducts the meeting with efficiency and decorum. 
Chairmen report on the work of their groups. 
Jane Christie reports that the library com- 
inittee has completed the work of classifying 
and cataloguing the new books and has under- 
way plans for further increasing the service 
of the library. Bertha Summers reports that 
the sanitation committee has been performing 
its duties regularly. 

Ruby Miles presents a most interesting re- 
port of the work of the publicity committee. 
This committee has charge of the publication 
of the school paper ‘“‘Atalpal,” the advertising 
of all school events and the maintenance of 
the always atttractive bulletin board found in 
the upper hall. Willard Evans reports that 
the public service committee has been inactive 
not because of lack of interest but because so 
splendid has been the cooperation of the en- 
tire student body that there has been no need 
for their interference. Addison Webber makes 
the last report. The assembly committee has, 
at the request of parents and friends, set 
2:30 o’clock on Friday afternoons as the hour 


for the regular assembly, instead of the ro- 
tating period formerly used. 

The work of the publicity committete was 
especially commended by the superintendent 
and faculty and the secretary was instructed 
to make record of this commendation. Coun- 
cil members were directed to consult with their 
home rooms to determine the desirability of 
holding an all-school Christmas party. The 
council adjourned to meet the third Tuesday 
in December. 

Perhaps it was the query met with in so 
many school publications, “Do your pupils 
really use your library?” that awakened the 
library committee to the fact that the library 
was rendering only a minimum amount of serv- 
ice. A survey of the situation showed that 
the room was really an ideal one, light, com- 
fortable and large enough to accommodate sev- 
eral students at a time. Fortunately, the 
books had been recently gone over and cata- 
logued by a well-trained librarian. New books 
were needed, chairs and tables must be pro- 
vided for the convenience of a greater number 
of readers, the room made more attractive, and 
the attitude developed that the reading room 
of the library is a pleasant place to be. The 
committee attacked the problem with zest. 
The new books purchased by the board were 
promptly catalogued and put into circulation. 
A new picture was hung, a reading table and 
more chairs were secured, growing plants were 
put in the windows, the student librarians 
pledged themselves to render promptly the 
highest type of service possible and to seek 
additional opportunities for increasing their 
effiiciency. 

An excellent collection of illustrative ma- 
terial has been prepared and is now available 
in the library. At present the group is search- 
ing for poems, stories and pictures for special 
days. A bulletin board outside the library door 
carries current literary chat. 

The large bulletin board in the upper hall is 
a work of beauty as well as a source of in- 
formation. It is in charge of a youth who 
possesses a strong artistic sense, not only does 
he have a keen appreciation of line and color, 
but his skillful fingers can sketch anything he 
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needs to complete his design. The crowd of 
young people who gather about it once or 
twice each week serve to announce that it has 
been changed. Especially interesting were the 
Mark Twain, the Thanksgiving and the Book 
Week bulletin boards. All through Book Week, 
story book people in characteristic poses were 
found there, while eager groups of youngsters 
endeavored to guess whom each of the more 
than fifty figures represented. Now it is put- 
ling on its holiday dress and soon pictures, 
poems and stories illustrative of the best of 
the Christmas spirit will claim our attention. 

Assembly Hour is welcomed not only by the 
student body but by the townspeople as well. 
Early in the year the committete prepared and 
posted the schedule. Four outside speakers 
have been arranged for this year. These are 
members of the Kirksville Teachers College 
Faculty and all will speak on some phase of 
the history of Northeast Missouri. All other 
programs are student talent and student man- 
aged. They represent some phase of school 
iife. The Home Economics girls took as their 
theme “Appropriate Dress” and by means of 
talks, demonstration and play effectively pre- 
sented their subject. Armistice Day was + 
propriately observed with an impressive pa- 
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geant. The Library Club gave the book week 
assembly. 

The student reaction is well shown in the 
following article written by an eighth grade 
pupil. 

One of the most enjoyable features of 
our school is the assembly program that is 
held every Friday afternoon at 2:30. The 
schedule is rearranged on Friday so that 
we have an extra period in the afternoon for 
the program. 

The programs this year have been varied 
and interesting. I enjoyed most Miss Sim- 
mon’s talk on Northeast Missouri. I did 
not know there were so many interesting 
things to be said about our state. She told 
us about early wars, noted Missourians and 
described the beautiful scenes of the state. 

She told of many noteworthy events in 
our neighborhood. She described the Civil 
war battle that took place at Kirksville. 
We don’t know who won the battle, but in 
the skirmish the North drove the South 
right over the ground where the court 
house now stands. 

We still have in store the talk of Mr. 
Selby on Northeast Missouri, junior play 
teasers and the Christmas assembly 





Ten Positive Commandments 


1 


Thou shalt help build a world of 
plenty for all. 


Thou shalt help build a world of 
beauty for all. 
3. 
Thou shalt help build a world where 
work has meaning for all. 
4. 
Thou shalt help build a world where 
the burdens of sickness and acci- 
dent are borne by all. 


5. 
Thou shalt help build a world of such 
great productive capacity and 


equality that no man will envy his 
neighbor's possessions. 
6. 
Thou shalt help build a monetary 
system that will not steal thy 
neighbor's money. 


- 


i. 

Thou shalt help build occupational 
planning commissions that will 
make it impossible for one occu pa- 
tion to benefit at the expense of 
others, and that shall use all the 
people to do all the work. 

8. 

Thou shalt help build a world of 
freedom where every man shall 
have access to sufficient material 
possessions to live a full life. 

9. 

Thou shalt help build a world of such 
productivity that there will be no 
necessity for stealing thy neigh- 
bor’s property. 

10. 

Thou shalt help build a world of such 

wealth and productivity that man 


shall not worship material things. 
—From “An Introduction to Economic 


Problems” by Harold F. Clark. 
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The Indifferent Student 


R. E. Ford 


ANY BOOKS and magazine articles have 

been written concerning the “Slow 

Learning Pupil” but not nearly so many 
concerning the “Indifferent Pupil.” Of course 
this is, has always been, and will continue to 
be a real problem for teachers and supervisors. 
It seems though that in recent years the prob- 
lem of the indifferent pupil has become one of 
the greatest problems which teachers have to 
face. 

The causes of the growing numbers of in- 
different pupils are due to the changing home 
life in the family and the changing environ- 
ment of the child. While the slow learning 
child may hold down the progress of the group 
because of the lack of time on the part of 
the school to look after individual differences 
of the pupils, the indifferent pupil seems to 
exert a greater influence on all the pupils in 
the group, thereby causing more and more of 
the group to become indifferent. This in- 
crease in the number of indifferent pupils 
within the group also exerts a great influence 
upon the efficiency of the teaching. 

Perhaps another cause of the increase in 
the number of indifferent pupils is the in- 
difference of the parent toward the real value 
of education. If the indifference was with the 
child alone and the teacher had the full co- 
operation of the parent, the problem would not 
be nearly so great. The following check up 
made by the author a few years ago upon the 
excuses offered by parents for tardies and ab- 
sences illustrates the indifference of the par- 
ent. 

Excuses offered for tardies and absences by 
parents over a three month interval: 


Had to work. 

Went visiting and did not get back. 
Went to the city shopping. 

Sickness in the home. 

Went to the circus in the city. 
Waiting for some one. 

Sleeping late. 

Bad weather. 

Time at home was wrong. 

Time at school was wrong. 

Forgot something and had to go back 
after it. 

Had car trouble. 

. Had company at home. 

Had to run an errand. 

15. No excuse offered. 

The following observations have been re- 
corded concerning the indifference of pupils. 
The students were observed without their be- 
ing aware that they were being watched. 
CASE # 1. 

Observations recorded during a given study 
hall period. 
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Student excused from room and gone 

11% minutes. 

Stopped to say a word to another stu- 

dent as he went to his seat. 

Asked permission to sharpen his pencil 
soon after being seated. 

Laughed out loud at some one’s ill for- 
tune during the period. 

Caught making comical facial expres- 

sions at various students across the room 
three times during the period. 

Caused another pupil to stumble over his 
feet in the aisle. 

Raised window near him. 

Caused another pupil to stumble over 
his feet in the aisle. 

Made an irritating noise three times 

during the period. 

10. Asked permission to go to the locker 
(Refused). 

11. Made argument upon being refused per- 
mission to go to locker. 

12. When classes were dismissed from study 
hall stopped at another student’s desk 
to talk to him. 

13. Went to locker without permission as he 
passed to his class. 

CASE # 2, 
Observations made of another student during 
a given class period. 
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1. Came into room late. 

2. Careless about taking his seat. 

3. Immediately placed his feet on seat in 
front of him. 

4. oo not bring text book to class with 
im. 

5. When a class test was announced did not 
have his own paper to write on. 

6. Gave no attention to instructions made 
for taking the test. 

7. Asked for information on two or three 
questions in test. 

8. Had to sharpen his pencil before begin- 
ning to write. 

9. Caught turning around while taking test. 

10. Broke the lead out of his pencil and had 
to sharpen it again. 

11. Caught copying from another pupil’s 


paper. 

Asked to borrow an eraser. 

Completed test in advance of the rest of 
the class. 

Stumbled over another pupil’s feet while 
taking paper to teacher. 
. Gave no attention while assignment was 
being made for the next day. 

Arose from seat when class bell rang 
before class was dismissed. 

Ran out of room when class was dis- 
missed, 
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Recognition Of Student Participation In High School 
Activities 


Dean Fitzgerald 


ECOGNITION of student participation in 

high school activities is a topic frequent- 

ly discussed in faculty meetings, in edu- 
cation courses, and in educational journals. 
Which student activities shall we recognize? 
What shall we accept as participation? How 
shall we differentiate between the various ac- 
tivities? Shall we make a distinction between 
first and second year participation in the same 
activity? It is not the purpose of this article 
to give “the answer” to these questions. How- 
ever, it does offer a plan which has been 
successfully carried on for two years in a 
small Southeast Missouri high school. 

Early in the school year a committee com- 
posed of the coaches and the high school prin- 
cipal was selected to work out a plan for the 
recognition of student participation in the 
various activities of the high school. The 
first meeting found the committee in agree- 
ment on but one point. It was that the means 
of recognition (or in many cases, lack of 
recognition) then in practice were unsatisfac- 
tory, and that a uniform system of providing 
awards should be adopted. A second meeting 
was planned for the purpose of studying the 
point system, the practices of near-by schools, 
and other methods suggested in educational 
texts and journals. From this study and the 
discussions which followed these regulations 
were agreed upon. 

Recognition of student participation in the 
high school activities shall be made in the 
form of chenille letters and keys (or pins) 
defined and awarded as follows. 

A letter in Athletics for girls shall be de- 
fined as a five inch Royal Blue chenille “C” 
on a double felt background of white, in block 
print. 

A letter in Athletics for boys shall be de- 
fined as a six inch Royal Blue chenille “C” 
on a double felt background of white, in block 
print. 

A letter in Literary, Music, and Scholarship 
for girls shall be defined as a five inch Royal 
Blue chenille “C” on a double felt background 
of white, in script print. 

A letter in Literary, Music, and Scholarship 
for boys shall be defined as a six inch Royal 
Blue chenille “C” on a dcuble felt background 
of white, in script print. 

Only one athletic letter shall be awarded 
to a student during the school year. 

Only one Literary, Music, and Scholer-hir 
letter shall be awarded to a student during 
the school year. 

A student awarded a second letter shail, 
provided the second letter has been earned 
in the same event as was the first, be per- 
mitted to choose between the chenille letter 
and a key (or pin) of bronze. 

A student awarded a third letter shall, pro- 
vided the third has been earned in the same 


event as were the other two, be permitted to 
choose between the chenille letter and a key 
(or pin) of bronze or silver. 

A student awarded a fourth letter shall, 
provided the fourth has been earned in the 
same event as were the other three, be per- 
mitted to choose between the chenille letter 
and a key (or pin) of bronze, silver, or gold. 

Athletic keys shall be finished with blue 
enamel and Literary, Music, and Scholarship 
keys shall be finished with white enamel. 
Panels for the keys shall be selected by the 
principal and the coach of each event. 

No student shall be awarded a letter with- 
out the recommendation of his or her coach. 

A student barred from competition in a 
meet because of having previously won in 
that event, shall be entitled to a letter for the 
year in which the letter is earned and for 
the years for which he or she is barred from 
competition. 

BASEBALL: To be eligible for a high school 
letter in baseball a student must participate 
in one-half or more of the games scheduled 
with schools of equal rank. 

BASKETBALL: To be eligible for a high 
school letter in basketball a student must 
participate in as many halves of a game as 
there are games on the regular schedule. 

DRAMATICS: To be eligible for a high 
school letter in dramatics a student must be 
a member of a team winning a place in the 
County Meet, or its equivalent, or win a place 
for individual honors in such a meet. 

DEBATE: To be eligible for a high school 
letter in debate a student must be a member 
of a team winning a debate with another 
school of equal rank. 

MUSIC: To be eligible for a high school 
letter in music a student must win a place in 
the County Meet, or its equivalent, or be a 
member of a team winning a place in such 
a meet. 

ORATORY: To be eligible for a high school 
letter in oratory a student must place in the 
County Meet, or its equivalent. 


READINGS: To be eligible for a high school 
letter in readings a student must place in the 
County Meet, or its equivalent. 


SCHOLARSHIP: To be eligible for a high 
school letter in scholarship a student must 
place in the County Meet, or its equivalent. 

TENNIS: To be eligible for a high school 
letter in tennis a student must be a partici- 
pating member of the singles or doubles team 
winning a match in competition with a school 
of equal rank. 


TRACK: To be eligible for a high school 
letter in track a student must win a first 
place in a dual meet, or a first or second in 
a triangular meet, or place in the County 
Meet or District Meet, 
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A Committee Report Of The Mathematics 
Division Of The M.S. T. A 


Presented for publication by June Algeo, Secy. 


UR COMMITTEE was appointed last year 

to answer certain attacks on the position 

of mathematics in a high school curric- 
ulum. It is not the intention of this commit- 
tee to be or to seem combative nor antago- 
nistic to any person or to any other subject of 
our high school curriculum, It is our feeling 
however that we would be unworthy to teach 
our chosen subject if we do not believe it a 
most vital part of our curriculum and were 
not willing to defend it as such. 

It seems a popular diversion on the part of 
some curriculum makers and administrators 
at the present moment to disparage the im- 
portance of mathematics in high school courses 
of study. The statement is frequently made 
that high school mathematics is of little bene- 
fit to any except to those who go to college 
and of no “Practical value” to the great ma- 
jority of high school students because a small 
percentage only of them will go to college or 
use mathematics in life situations. It is hinted 
that the former importance of mathematics in 
our schools was based on the idea of formal 
discipline and the transfer of training. 

The theory that appears to underlie the 

recent reorganizations of high school curricula 
is Thorndike’s ‘“‘Theory of Identical Elements.” 
It seems rather surprising that the theories 
of any one man, even Thorndike, should have 
been accepted as almost infallible when based 
on a science so inexact as psychology, es- 
pecially when other investigators do not all 
interpret his results and their own in the 
same way, unless we agree that there is “Lock 
step in education.” In this connection it is 
recommended that “The Theory of Identical 
Elements” by Orata published by the Ohio 
State University Press, be considered. Orata 
found that thirteen percent of the experiments 
in the last thirty-five years indicate little or 
no transfer of training while eighty-seven per- 
cent indicate definite transfer. He shows that 
Thorndike was extremely unfortunate in his 
choice of experiments and that Thorndike’s 
“Theory of Identical Elements” begs the whole 
question he is trying to settle. 
_ Even to those who believe that all training 
is specific we point out that mathematics is 
quite useful to higher chemistry and indis- 
pensable to physics. The greatest recent prog- 
ress made in human knowledge has been due 
to advances made in the field of medicine, 
chemistry and physics, and mathematics ap- 
— as the foundation of about half of these 
ines. 

Algebra which seems such a shining mark 
to curriculum reformers has contributed the 
conscious use Of a symbol for the unknown 
quantity in any quantitative situation, and 
the equation to enable this unknown to be 
evaluated. Arithmetic suffers for the lack of 





such a symbol and equation. If we accept the 
advantages we must pay the price of learning 
how to use them even to the extent of drill 
work in processes. 

Algebra further provides one of the few 
opportunities for a high school student to ac- 
quire certain information and then to check 
what he has acquired to show whether it is 
correct. 

Geometry can never be excluded from any 
situation which involves building and con- 
struction work. Even to those who believe 
in the transfer of identical elements only, it 
is obvious that theorems of geometry are 
identical with the principles underlying prac- 
tices in these trades. Geometry is practically 
the only high school subject which gives any 
training in logic. Logical thinking and action 
in political and social life is one of the goals 
of education. There is surely enough transfer 
of training from a rigorous proof of geometry 
where so little is accepted authoritatively to 
aid the pupil in acquiring the scientific atti- 
tude of accepting nothing without investiga- 
tion and proof. The’ fundamental defect of 
the education of college students has been 
pointed out by Billock as the utter lack of 
logic. 

Trigonometry has a direct transfer of train- 
ing in the field of engineering and this field is 
broader than many realize because it has many 
direct and indirect connections in the business 
world. 


There is one rather severe charge often made 
against mathematics and teachers of mathe- 
matics, namely that students are not inter- 
ested in the study of mathematics and conse- 
quently the numbers of failures in mathe- 
matics is excessive. Mathematics is a con- 
tinuous subject and failures are cumulative. 
Administrative pressure in the lower grades 
has made teachers feel that they must adhere 
to a probability curve of grading with a cer- 
tain percent of failures. This laxity in pass- 
ine students not thoroughly prepared creates 
a harder and harder problem in successive 
years. There is no excuse for not making 
every effort to interest students in mathe- 
matics. , The fact that subject matter may be 
a little difficult is not proof however that it 
is uninteresting to a student nor a valid ex- 
cuse for excluding it from the curriculum. Life 
is a succession of difficulties and schools are 
supposed to train for life. One of the chief 
pleasures of school as well as of life is in 
victory over difficulty. It is the duty of the 
teacher to do everything possible to make such 
victory possible for the student. If a teacher 
can show the usefulness of subject matter 
and the pupil succeeds in mastering the sub- 
ject matter, interest is assured, 
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Finally we ask those who wish to minimize 
the place of mathematics in our school cur- 
riculum whether they think the amount of 
mathematics necessary to carry on our civili- 
zation has increased either actually or rela- 
tively in the last century. Are future in- 
ventions likely to increase or decrease the 
need of more and higher mathematics? If 
there is need for more mathematical training 
are we logical if we decrease the amount of 
mathematics in our curriculum? Even if 
mathematics has too many failures and there- 
by creates an administrative problem do we 
believe it any real solution just to decrease 
the amount of mathematical training in our 
schools or shall we accept the challenge and 
try to teach more mathematics in a better 
way? 

Our committee recommends that those who 


believe the challenge should be met and dealt 
with in this way, should advertise the fact to 
administrators, educational theorists, students, 
parents and the general public by talks, dem- 
onstrations for them and by articles in educa- 
tional journals and in the public press. 
Committee: 
Chairman, John D. Fristoe, Westport H. 
S., Kansas City 
Geo. R. Powell, Westport H. S. 
Chas. S. Dixon, Manual Training H. S. 
Gus. J. Hout, Junior College, Kansas City 
Troy M. Smith, N. E. Junior College, 
Kansas City 
F. Wm. Paulusky, S. W. 
Kansas City 
Dorothy F. Briggs, N. E. High School, 
Kansas City 
Wm. A. Luby, U. 


High School, 


of Kansas City 


Co-Operative School Work In Knox County 


S. P. Wilkerson 


superintendents and teachers of the town 

schools in Knox County organized the Knox 
County Activities Association. The purpose 
of this organization was to enable the schools 
to work in a more efficient manner for the 
best interests of all. To say this was the 
beginning of cooperative efforts among our 
schools would be grossly unfair to many 
teachers before 1920. The advantages of a 
number of people working together for a com- 
mon purpose over people individually work- 
ing for the same end are too obvious to re- 
quire any argument. 

While our organization is by no means per- 
fect it has really worked here and is well 
recognized by all the people in the county, 
thanks to the splendid co-operation of the 
newspapers. 

All school administrators and town teach- 
ers are members and it just happens at the 
present time there are no women superintend- 
ents. St. Joseph’s School in Edina while not 
a member is given the privilege of participat- 
ing in all activities and does take part in 
many. The women teachers of the towns in 
the county have a similar organization of 
their own. 

The cement of brotherly love that holds this 
group is the custom of getting together once 
a month for a big dinner. This is usually 
served at the home of one of the teachers. 
After the dinner a business meeting is held 
and some sort of recreation, generally card 
games is indulged in. Those not caring to 
play cards gather in congenial groups and 
proceed to solve the big problems of the 
teaching profession. Many times guests are 
present at these meetings such as prominent 
educators, newspaper men and others who are 


eS TWELVE or fifteen years ago the 


interested in the work of the schools. These 
visitors always bring a fresh viewpoint and 
many helpful suggestions. 

The first meetings in the fall deal with 
planning intra-school games suitable for the 
fall season. For the past two years softball 
for boys and girls has been the game for 
autumn recreation. The rules and conditions 
under which the games are to be played are 
agreed upon and arrangements made for a 
tournament at the end of the season. Later 
in the season basketball games are managed 
in much the same way. The general rule is 
to leave the management of the details of a 
meet or tournament or contest to the super- 
intendent at whose school the event is being 
held. Most of our high schools have no gym- 
nasium so athletics are nearly all of the out- 
door type. Debating as an activity is not 
sponsored by the Association chiefly because 
of the difficulty of financing it, but several 
schools are members of the State Debating 
League however. 

Arranging for the spring contests is one 
of the heaviest tasks of the entire year. Re- 
cently a special business meeting of the asso- 
ciation was held in Edina which lasted from 
about seven-thirty in the evening until about 
eleven-thirty and was attended by the North- 
east Missouri high school inspector of schools, 
State Supervisor of Music, the County Super- 
intendent of Schools, a representative of the 
county lady teachers association and a rep- 
resentative of the rural teachers association. 

The contests arranged for the spring events 
included declamatory. dramatic and musical 
numbers from all of the county schools that 
cared to participate. Each school is_ per- 
mitted to send one participant in serious read- 
ings, one in humorous readings and one serious 
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and one humorous one-act play. The Amer- 
ican Legion Oratorical contest for high school 
students on some subject relating to the Con- 
stitution has the co-operation of the associa- 
tion. The music contests follow the general 
plan outlined for the spring contests to be held 
at Kirksville both as to arrangement and num- 
bers to be used. There are to be no prizes 
offered but the numbers are ranked by an 
expert judge. 

Heretofore curricular contests have been 
held, at some convenient point, in all the com- 
mon high school subjects but this year it was 
voted to substitute an all county testing pro- 
gram under the auspices of the University of 
Iowa. The advantages claimed for the new 
plan are that it gives a more intelligent basis 
for comparison because all pupils in each class 
participate and it is also a much better moti- 
vating device because the weak and needy 
pupils as well as the strone pupils receive 
whatever snecial coaching the teacher may 
be able to give her class. A series of contests 
for the grade schools was also planned. In 
the grades the track and dramatic work are 
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featured. The time and place for the stocr 
judging and track and field meet and tennis 
tournament are set. 

The organization of this association is ex- 
tremely simple; the principal officers and al- 
most the only ones consist of a Secretary- 
Treasurer and a President. There may be 
Constitution and by-laws but the writer does 
not know of any. All teachers in the county 
who are not members of this association are 
either members of the ladies group or of the 
county rural teachers association. 

The rural teachers association at the pres- 
ent time is sponsoring a group of special ac- 
tivities. These will be held at each of the 
high schools and consist of track and field, 
scholastic, dramatic and music events. After 
these district contests the winners will par- 
ticipate in a final contest to be held in Edina. 

Knox County Teachers believe that their 
strong and harmonious organizations have a 
reneral tendency to improve the quality of 
the work done in the schools and also to pro- 
mote and maintain much more friendly rela- 
tions between the schools and communities. 


Launching An Activity Program 


By Ellen Millman 


N ACTIVITY is that type of work which 
fm the child with varied, interest- 

ing, and worth while experiences in which 
he acquires knowledge, skills, abilities, and 
appreciations that will help him to adjust him- 
self to present and future environments. 

The term activity has been abused and has 
been a mask for some teachers to hide behind. 
Many teachers have made a pretense of having 
an activity and have “gotten by” due to the 
fact that their supervisors did not under- 
stand the activity program. This has had a 
harmful effect on many teachers as well as 
the children. A conscientious teacher that has 
studied until she is a firm believer in the ac- 
tivity program has a real job in putting it 
over. It takes careful planning day by day, 
preparation, checking, and testing. But, most 
of all, it takes work and perseverance. 

There should be a motive for any activity, 
whether it be in reading, painting a picture, 
making a scrap book, telling a cooperative 
story, or building a house. 

Many people feel that activity work con- 
sists in having the child do nothing except 
what he wishes to do and that the result is 
a great deal of noisy hammering and sawing. 
This is the wrong conception. In the primary 
grades muscular activity is an important 
phase, in that children need to develop co- 
ordination; but it is not the essential factor 
in an activity. Furthermore, an activity is 
not just play, and it is not for primary grades 
alone. 

The chief problem confronting teachers to- 
day is not that of theory but of actual class 
room procedure. The teacher who wishes to 
organize her classroom on an activity basis 
should first make sure of her own genuine de- 
sire for this type of experience and of her be- 


lief in it. Until she does believe in it she 
had better continue -with formal teaching. An 
activity is not something new and different; 
it is just a change of viewpoint on the part 
of the teacher. The three R’s are still taught. 
All the basal subjects are taught. It is a 
difference in the way we present these sub- 
jects that brings about activity, which in turn 
provides more meaning, knowledge, and in- 
terest in the basal subjects. 

All teachers should believe that an activ- 
ity program gives better opportunity for the 
development of the total personality of the 
child and in addition provides opportunity for 
growth in subject matter at least equal to that 
provided in formal teaching. This will include 
developing originality, cooperation, ability to 
follow as well as to lead, persistence in worth 
while tasks, habits of facing reality, accept- 
ing responsibility, and appreciation of things. 

When a teacher has made up her mind to 
attempt an activity program, her next step 
is to avail herself of every opportunity to 
secure training. This training can be brought 
about through the reading of professional 
books and magazines, through conferences 
with other teachers, through professional fac- 
ulty meetings, and by observing in classrooms 
where activities are being conducted. In ad- 
dition to the professional preparation, the 
teacher must study the environment in order 
to be aware of the physical, industrial and 
social conditions that influence the lives of 
her pupils, 

Some activities suited for all grades are: 
A reading center, a science center, and an 
art center. Some large units of work which 
would provide many purposeful activities are: 
For first and second grades, a study of ani- 
mals, the home, a store, a toy shop, the farm, 
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the train, and community life. For third and 
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a more adequate knowledge of each individual 


fourth grades, vacation travels, life of the child and of child nature, which, in turn, will 
Indian, Eskimo, Dutch, Chinese and Japanese, enable us to set up the necessary measures 
homes in many climates, and transportation. needed for dealing with the dangers of indi- 
For fifth and sixth grades, aviation, a study vidual pupil maladjustment.” 

of cloth, a school garden, a study of records, The outcomes to be expected from an ac- 
beautifying the classroom, and a study of our tivity program are: 

neighbors. For seventh and eighth grades, a 1. The pupils acquire worth while knowl- 
study of boats, a school bank, a study of edge, habits, attitudes, and apprecia- 
trees, a school museum, earning a living in tions. 

our country, and growth of the Thirteen Col- 2. Provision is made for the individual dif- 
onies. ferences of children. 

In the January, 1936, issue of the Progres- 3. The teacher grows in interest, in pro- 
sive Education Magazine, F. G. Borgerson fessional knowledge, and in ability to 
says: adjust herself and develop along with 

“Finally, I wish to reemphasize the im- the program. 
portant role played by the classroom teacher 4. The school acquires some valuable equip- 
and the need for resourceful teachers. The ment. 
success of an activity program depends on a 5. The patrons develop an increased inter- 
teacher who has, among other qualities the fol- est in the school. 
lowing: A wide range of authoritative per- While we cannot prophesy the conditions 
tinent knowledge, and a willingness to learn which the boys and girls now in our schools 
with the children; discriminating awareness’ will have to face in the future, yet it is reas- 
of the social and physical environment; a  onable to suppose that our changing civiliza- 
sound sense of values and a sensitivity toward tion will present many new social and eco- 
the child’s interest and possibilities, In con- nomic problems. Therefore, our schools must 
nection with this last point, may I stress that” be a place where pupils go not only to ac- 
we need in education today, as never before, quire knowledge but to carry on a way of life. 

Important Items School Boards Should Enter Upon 
Their School Calendar 
(This calendar prepared by County Supt. Gordon Renfrow of Cooper County for his 
schools, is helpfully suggestive for all. We reprint it with thanks to its author.—Ed.) 
This calendar for school officials is made out for the school year which is from July 
lst to June 30th. It may serve as a reminder of the time when school duties should 
be performed. The Revised School Laws, 1933, is referred to by sections. 
JULY Third: Frances E. Willard Day to be ob- 
First: Settlement of the Treasurer between served, first Monday, Section 9239. 
the first and fifteenth, Section 9338. OCTOBER 
Second: Publish financial statement for the First: Missouri Day to be observed, first 
year before the 15th, Section 9360. Monday, Section 14222, R. S. 1929 
Third: Clerk’s report to county superintend- (To be observed by appropriate exer- 
ent before the 15th, Section 9308. cises). 
Fourth: Report to the State Superintendent Second: Columbus Day to be observed the 12th, 
before the 15th, Section 9360. Section 14222, R. S. 1929. 
Fifth: Term of the secretary or clerk begins NOVEMBER 
the 15th, Section 9329. First: Thanksgiving Day to be observed. 
Sixth: Term of the treasurer to begin the School may be dismissed. Section 
15th, Section 9329. 9229. (Legal school holiday). 
DECEMBER 
AUGUST Oe : , 
First: Complete repairs and replacements on First: ay to be observed, Section 
on 32 ; egal holiday). 
buildings. _ JANUARY 
Second: — equipment not later than the First: Clerk shall give statement bn the State 

a : _— , uditor of bonds or coupons retire 
Third: a school site, and during the past year on or about the 
Fourth: Time and place of regular meetings ist. Section 1062, Art. VI. (For all 

‘ deent tn dehiieal districts which have bonds). 
y FEBRUARY 
SEPTEMBER + First: Lincoln Day to be observed. (By ap- 
First: The teacher should be furnished with propriate exercises). Sec, 14225, R. 
a copy of the enumeration list the S. Missouri 1929. 
first day of school, Section 9436. Second: Washington Day to be observed. 
Second: Textbooks should be purchased as (Legal holiday). School may be dis- 


soon as needs are known. 


missed, 
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MARCH 
Clerks to post notices of Annual 
School Meeting, Sec. 9284. 
Second: Board must appoint three judges of 
the school election, Section 9341. 
Budget should be submitted for ap- 
proval., 
Fourth: Bird Day to be observed, Section 9231. 


First: 


Third: 


Fifth: Attend annual school board’s conven- 
tion, Section 9468. 
APRIL 

First: Annual School Meeting the first Tues- 


day, Section 9284. 
Second: Arbor Day to be observed, first Fri- 
day after first Tuesday, Section 9230. 
Jefferson Day to be observed the 13th 
(by appropriate exercises), Section 2, 
page 261, Laws of Missouri, 1931. 
Fourth: Organization of the school board four 


Third: 
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days after the annual school meeting, 
Section 9289. 


Fifth: Enumeration list to be taken between 
the 30th and the 15th of May, Section 
9212. 
Sixth: Teacher should be elected during this 
month. 
MAY 
First: Board must file Estimate with the 


county superintendent or the county 
clerk on or before the 15th, Section 
9214, 
Second: Enumeration list must be filed with 
the county clerk between April 30th 
and the 15th of May, Section 9212. 
JUNE 
Definite plans for remodeling and re- 
pairing school buildings, and purchas- 
ing equipment should be made. 


First: 





Education And The State™ 


By Senator Allan McReynolds 


T WOULD BE A VERY simple matter to 
| the duty of the State in regard to 

education by quotations from the founders 
of this Republic expressing their views upon 
the importance of public education. I shall 
forbear to do that because you are doubtless 
familiar with those doctrines and can per- 
haps select from the storehouse of your mem- 
ory more than one of these statesmen-like 
injunctions. Rather I shall point out to you 
some of the elements of the present day prob- 
lems which emphasize the wisdom of the ad- 
vice of able statesmen and bring home to 
us the supreme importance of education in a 
government such as our own. 


The early experiments in popular govern- 
ment were limited to those groups where the 
ballot was restricted. The former democracies 
of Greece limited the right of the ballot to 
the racial citizenship, and their civilizations 
rested upon a large body of subservient popu- 
lation, mostly slaves who had no voice in the 
government, 

The earliest experiments in our English- 
speaking people in popular government con- 
templated a limitation of the ballot. In some 
cases the limitation was based upon land and 
in some cases upon property. In some cases 
a limitation has been based upon education, 
and there has been an inherent tendency to 
limit the ballot on the theory that uneducated 
and propertyless classes lacked the qualifica- 
tions which were regarded as indispensable 
prerequisites to participation in government. 
For many years fear was continuously ex- 
pressed of the irresponsibility of the general 
citizenship, and this fear formed the founda- 
tion of the restrictions referred to. 


*An address before the Superintendence Division of 
the N. E. A. Convention, St. Louis, Feb., 1936. 


The colonial government in this country saw 
a restricted ballot and that same restriction 
is to be found today in many so-called popular 
governments. 

The original provision in the constitution 
limited the ballot to the male sex and fixed an 
age of majority. Since that time a Federal 
amendment to the constitution vests the bal- 
lot in both men and women; a wise amend- 
ment, but an amendment which has corre- 
spondingly increased both the problems and 
the responsibilities of the state. 

As the ballot now stands in these United 
States, every citizen of this country having 
reached his or her majority is entitled to 
participate in the affairs of the country by 
his ballot, unless disqualified by a judicial act 
which adjudges him a felon or an incompetent. 

One hundred years ago, a domain as large 
as the United States could not possibly have 
been governed by popular ballot. There were 
no railroads, no telephone, no telegraph, no 
radio, and no means of communication save 
those of the most primitive character. The 
sine qua non of a popular government, such 
as ours, is complete freedom of almost in- 
stantaneous communication from one part of 
this nation to the other. Without it the whole 
structure would collapse. With such a com- 
munication which enables New York and San 
Francisto to read the same news in the morn- 
ing papers which are to be found in the morn- 
ing papers of St. Paul and New Orleans, it 
is not only possible to sustain popular govern- 
ment, as demonstrated by our experience, but 
it is probable that we can continue to maintain 
such a government over a substantial period 
of time. 

There is another element in the situation 
which we perhaps overlook, or if we do not 
overlook it we are inclined to accept it as a 
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matter of course and with no real appreciation 
of its significance, and that is the fact that 
we have largely abolished illiteracy in the 
United States. Of course, I do not mean to 
say that illiteracy does not exist but I mean 
to say that it has been greatly minimized. 

The facilities of communication I have just 
referred to would mean practically nothing 
to an illiterate people and would soon fall 
into disuse; and along with its disuse would 
come a break down of the social and govern- 
mental structure of our country. A literate 
people demand public communication and sus- 
tain it and this same means of communication 
makes possible the maintenance of our social 
and governmental structure. 

It is needless for me to recount to this group 
the history of public education in the United 
States. You know its history better than I 
de. You realize that more has been accom- 
plished in the field of public education in this 
nation than in any other nation in the world. 
You know that it is this same state-supported 
public education which has been responsible 
for the reduction of illiteracy and has made 
it possible to carry on the social and govern- 
mental machinery in this immense nation. 
But you also know, even better than I, how 
tremendous remains the work yet to be done. 

What is the goal to be attained? Briefly. 
it is this: To make every citizen a responsible, 
conscientious, intelligent member of his com- 
munity, state and nation. Now, that is a 
very large order and it is very far from be 


ing filled at this time, but it is a very neces- 
sary goal in our present social structure. 


The most serious danger arising in a popular 
government like ours comes from the ir- 
responsible voter. There are many illustra- 
tions of this type. Perhaps the most striking 
are the large groups who are voted by politi- 
cal leaders in the cities. The votes of these 
groups do not belong to the individuals who 
poll them but to the leaders who vote them, 
and they are generally voted to attain the 
aims of those leaders, usually selfish and some- 
times unwise. Then, there is another group 
of voters who are not herded by the political 
boss but who respond to ignorance and who 
vote their prejudices without any intelligent 
effort to comprehend the problems involved. 
Then, there is another group of voters who 
take their obligation of citizenship lightly, 
who pay little attention to its serious duties 
and who neglect their ballot almost altogether. 
These are drones in the hive. 


It must not be felt that the individuals in 
these various classes I have referred to, and 
in other groups which might be described, are 
wholly responsible for their neglect of social 
and governmental obligations. In many in- 
stances, the individual has self-serving motives 
which he conceives to be well founded but 
which any reasonable analysis discloses to be 
unsound, and the reason that the individual! 
in these cases serves these motives is because 
of the failure on the part of the state to 
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properly train the individual for the duties 
of citizenship. That training has a two-fold 
aspect: the character of the citizen must be 
developed and likewise his mental capacity. 


The state must concern itself with the prob- 
lem of educating every individual in the coun- 
try. The child must be watched and super 
vised from early youth until majority, al 
with the view toward developing an intelli- 
gent citizen of good character and one who 
appreciates the duties of citizenship and who 
is qualified to discharge them. 


Such a problem inevitably contemplates ade- 
quate school facilities and an inspired cur- 
riculum, which will embrace the fundamentals 
of good citizenship. Of course, such a pro- 
gram must be adequately financed. Experi- 
ence has taught us that the property tax 
available in local districts is often inadequate. 
I was privileged to be a member of the sur- 
vey group in Missouri, which made a rather 
extended study of the educational problem in 
that state some three or four years ago. We 
found that the facilities for education of the 
young men and women in the rural districts 
and in the smaller communities were woefully 
inadequate, while the educational facilities in 
the large cities were adequately financed and 
showed well rounded development. We found 
that, generally speaking, the larger the city 
the lower the tax rate and the better the edu- 
cational facilities. We found the inverse to 
be true, that the smaller the community the 
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higher the tax rate and the more inadequate 
the school facilities. 

It became apparent, from the very incep- 
tion of our work, that the only answer to be 
found was in state aid and such a program was 
initiated. Of course, such aid must be based 
upon a minimum educational requirement. 

It would serve no useful purpose for me 
to outline in any detail the plans which were 
developed in Missouri. Their general plan and 
form is known and understood by most of you. 
What happened in Missouri has happened in 
other states, and the whole thing tends to 
emphasize one of the points I desire to make, 
that the responsibility rests upon the state 
as a whole and not upon any particular com- 
munity. Likewise, the responsibility rests up- 
on the nation as a whole. It is the task of 
the state and the nation to properly and 
adequately educate for citizenship. If local 
resources are inadequate, state resources must 
be drawn upon. If state resources are in- 
adequate, national resources should become 
available. Out of the common purse, ade- 
quate financial provision should and must be 
made to secure a decent minimum for educa- 
tion of all citizens. 

Personally, I have no doubt but what such 
a minimum constitutes the best guarantee for 
the continuance of our form of government 
and for the intelligent solution of our many 
and varied programs. At the present time, 
we are struggling with vast economic prob- 
lems, many of which remain unanswered. 
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{ Gradual transition throughout 
series from pupil’s experience to 
content based on scientific informa- 
tion. 

2 Gradual shift in treatment of 
ealth as a problem of the indi- 
vidual pupil, to health of the com- 
munity as a problem of science and 
of the state. 


3 Gradual development of new child, 


These 15 Features make the 
HEALTH and SAFETY SERIES 


(Brownell-Ireland-Giles-Towne) 


the outstanding health texts of the time 
PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT MODERN CONTENT STRONG MOTIVATION 


5 Covers broad range of material 
on all phases of individual and social 
problems of health and safety. 


6 Based on up-to-date knowledge, 
and checked for accuracy by experts 
in the field of health education, 


7 Selected carefully with refer- 
ence to experience and needs of the 


6a 


10 Guides study of health through 
interesting previews, simple expla- 
nations, and purposeful summariz- 
ing exercises. 

{4 Carefully controlled vocabu- 
lary, clear explanation of all tech- 
nical words, and simple treatment 
of every topic makes the books 
easy to read and to understand. 


{2 Rich in pupil activities. Ex- 














ideas and new attitudes in terms 
of the learning experience of the 
child. 

Based on extensive investiga- 
tion of courses of study and expert 
opinions on health teaching. 


Detailed facts sent 
upon request 


$8 Explains in simple language 
how science has replaced supersti- 
tion, Leads pupil to develop sci- 
entific attitude toward all health 
problems. 


9 Gives pupil a real interest in 
health practices and a clear under- 
standing of the facts back of health 
rules. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


536 South Clark St., Chicago, Illinois 
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ercises guide pupil in organizing 
his knowledge, in applying it, and 
in expanding it through individual 
group projects. 

{3 Profusely illustrated with 
photographs and drawings. Many 
pictures in color, and most pic- 
tures specially posed. 

{4 Pictures closely related to 
pupil’s own experience and to text, 
Children in pictures are same age 
as children using the book. 

{5 Glossary and index are com- 
plete, and simple and interesting 
in style. 





































































TRESSLER 
ENGLISH IN ACTION SERIES 


The cumulative, integrated ten-year 
program for grades III-XII 
State-adopted in 


DELAWARE (Both Junior and Senior 
High Schools) 

INDIANA (Elementary English in Ac- 
tion, Book III, exclusive) 

KENTUCKY (886 schools, 
Louisville) 

MISSISSIPPI (Junior English in Action, 
Books One & Two; English in Action, 
Courses I & II) 

NEW MEXICO (Elementary English in 
Action, Grades III-VIII, exclusive) 
NORTH CAROLINA (Encglish in Action, 
Rev., Courses II-III-IV, exclusive) 
TENNESSEE (English in Action, Books 

I & II on Multiple List; choice of 

majority of counties) 

TEXAS (English in Action, Rev., Courses 
I-II-III-IV on Multiple List, Course 
II basal all schools below first class) 

UTAH (Grades 7-12, co-basal; used 209 
high schools, including Salt Lake 
City) 

Tressler books adopted in 75 of 100 
largest cities, including 14 of the first 15 
cities of U.S. 

D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


including 
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“THE RECORD OF AMERICA” 


A NEW SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AMERICAN HISTORY TEXT 


by 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 
CHARLES GARRETT VANNEST 


Published less than a year ago, the success of 
“THE RECORD OF AMERICA” is unparalleled 
as evidenced by the hundreds of representative 
hich schools throughout the country that have 
introduced it for basal use. It is an accurate and 
impartial text, and it is thoroughly up-to-date. 


“THE RECORD OF AMERICA” is unsurpassed 
in illustrative material selected for the one pur- 
pose of explaining and amplifying more clearly 
the material of the text. 

The requirements generally agreed upon by lead- 
ing authorities for the genuine unit textbook are 
met exclusively in “THE RECORD OF AMER- 
ICA.” | 
“THE RECORD OF AMERICA” is bound in an 
attractive, éenduring, navy cover with scarlet 
panels and gold stamping. 


your correspondence is invited 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


320 East 21st Street Chicago, Illinois 


—" 
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Those economic problems, if they lead to want 
and privation, contain the seeds of unrest or 
revolution. They can all be solved by an 
intelligent study of the problems and by an 
intelligent electorate who are willing to work 
together to that end. 

Intelligence always begets patience and 
patience will usually bring the solution of 
social and governmental problems. So that 
it becomes apparent that not only the prog- 
ress but the very safety of our country rests 
upon the stability of its citizenship and the 
stability of the citizenship is, in my opinion, 
inevitably founded upon its education. 

One of the most interesting studies I know 
anything about is the rise and fall of vari- 
ous nationalities. Our history takes us back 
six thousand years. We know the history of 
Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Chaldea, Persia, 
Greece and Rome. We know that mighty 
nations have arisen, prospered and perished, 
and that their very people have disappeared 
from the earth. In some of the more modern 
instances, scholars have undertaken to analyze 
the cause of the down-fall and disappearance 
of the people. Mr. Gibbons’ very interesting 
study of the Roman Empire covers five volumes 
and. notwithstanding its scholarly contents, 
leaves much to be desired. 

Personally, I can recall only one author who 
gave me a satisfactory answer to that inter- 
esting problem, and I think that answer was 
satisfactory to me because it was brief and 
did not attempt to study details. He said 
that a nation would survive as long as its 
burden bearers were equal to the task of 
carrying its civilization, and that whenever 
its citizenship was no longer able to carry 
the burdens and responsibilities of such a 
civilization, it fell. 

This statement seems to me to be unan- 
swerable and, applying it to our own situa- 
tion, it may be said that the United States 
of America will survive so long as its citizen- 
ship is equal to the task of carrying its bur- 
dens and responsibilities, social, economic and 
political; and whenever that citizenship is 
unequal to the task, the nation will fall. 

In the light of this theorem, the funda- 
mental obligation of the state is to properly 
equip its young people for the responsibilities 
and duties of citizenship. Much of that work 
must be done through its educational system, 
and you, who are lay leaders in that work, 
should go home resolved that, in your par- 
ticular communities, you will find a way to 
finance and carry on the work of obtaining 
a decent standard for the education of our 
young people. 





SALARY INCREASES GENERAL 

From information being collected by the 
Headquarters Office it is evident that salary 
increases are general all over the State. Rel- 
atively few report no increases, only two dis- 
tricts have indicated decreases. McDonald 
County reports bonuses paid to all rural teach- 
ers, over $100 in most cases, and liberal in- 
creases for next year. Cedar County reports 
an increase of 28%. 
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M. S. T. A. NOTES 


N. E. A., PORTLAND, JUNE 27-July 3 


The National Education Association will 
hold its next annual convention in Portland, 
Oregon, June 27 to July 3, 1936. The Portland 
Hotel is headquarters for the Missouri Dele- 
gation. Missouri teachers planning to go to 
Portland should write to E. M. Carter, Secre- 
tary, or T. J. Walker, State N. E. A. Direc- 
tor, Columbia, Missouri, for hotel reservations. 





RETIRMENT FUND PETITIONS 


From reports coming in to the office of the 
secretary the indications are that some of the 
congressional districts have already exceeded 
their quotas in the Teachers Retirement Fund 
Campaign and signatures are rolling in from 
all the congressional districts. Many school 
districts have averaged as many as 15 or 20 
names per teacher. The teachers in at least 
three congressional districts have secured more 
than three times as many signatures as are 
needed, but they are continuing to get names 
because in this way the people are made ac- 
quainted with the amendment, and its pros- 
pects for passage next November are ren- 
dered more certain. It is hoped that the total 
number of signatures secured from the state 
will run as much as 150,000 to 200,000. 





TOTAL M.S. T. A. ENROLLMENT TO DATE 


Twenty-two thousand four hundred and fifty- 
_ _ (22, 452) teachers were enrolled in the 
M. T. A. to May 1, 1936. The number is 
not ,%. from the largest enrollment the As- 
sociation has ever had. All of the officers 
and committees of the Association greatly ap- 
preciate the fine cooperative spirit which the 
teachers of Missouri are showing toward their 
professional Association. 
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Home of Missouri State Teachers Association 
the Organization that Sponsors 
State and District Teachers Meetings 
The Publication of School and Community 
The Pupils Reading Circle 
Group Insurance for Teachers 
Studies and Investigations Looking Towards 
the Improvements of Education in Missouri 
Active Interest in Progressive School 
Legislation 





GROUP INSURANCE, M. S. T. A. 

Almost every day brings inquiries concern- 
ing the group insurance offered by the M. S. 
T. A. People all over the state are asking 
about the insurance offered. It may be said 
here that any person who is a member of the 
Association, under sixty years of age, and in 
good health, is entitled to make application 
for group insurance. Among those holding 
this insurance are superintendents, teachers, 
college people, former teachers, school board 
members, wives, husbands and relatives of 
teachers, and many others. 

This group insurance is just as dependable 


as any other insurance, regardless of cost. 
The check pictured below was given to a 
beneficiary recently. For further informa- 
tion and free application blank, write E. M. 
Carter, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri. 
. * 
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HEALTH TEACHING 
that gets ints the 
' EYES and 









...08 there te stay! 


The success of your health program depends in 
large measure on pupils habitually doing what 
their lessons teach them is best for their health. 


When you seat them in the American Uni- 
versal Better-Sight Desk, you make it possible 
for them to sit naturally and continually as 
they should to protect their eyes and health. 
This is health teaching that is not left to 
chance... health teaching that is there to stay. 


Classroom posture posters and interesting pamphlets 
relating to healthful posture and eye - protection 
are available for teachers’ use. Address Depts 7.3 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 





The American Universal Better-Sight Desk 


ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL THERAPY 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
1322 W. 13th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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SOME DATA ASSEMBLED BY THE SURVEY COMMITTEE 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI, 1936 
DATA FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1934-35 
Districts Maintaining High Schools Employing All Four 
Items Reported On One H. S.]Two H. S.] Three H. “Kk” H. S.| Types of 
Teacher | Teachers| Teachers Teachers | Districts 
Keceipts During the Year from 
District Taxes $164,308 $116,864 $ 841,030 $ 733,228 $1,855,430 
Utility Taxes 28,672 16,526 95,708 88,017 228,923 
State Aid 162,709 114,672 572,189 558,799 1,408,369 
County and Township Funds 7,475 6,034 27,191 23,647 64,347 
Tuition Collected Locally 4,375 3,839 34,599 37,260 80,073 
Other Local Rev. Receipts 2,292 4,742 16,395 17,549 40,978 
Total Revenue Receipts $369,831 $262,677 $1,587,112 $1,458,500 $3,678,120 
Sale of Bonds 9,162 1,525 70,017 74,708 155,412 
Other Non-Rev. Receipts 10,244 1,359 17,099 35,482 64,184 
Grand Total Receipts $389,237 $265,561 $1,674,228 $1,568,690 $3,897,716 
Balances, July 1, 1934 80,198 34,591 267,506 219,446 601,741 
Sum of Balances & Recpts. $469,485 $300,152 $1,941,734 $1,788,136 $4,499.457 
Expenditures During the Year for 
Bd. of Ed. & Other Overhead $ 4,689 $ 3,671 $ 17,731 $ 17,250 $ 48,341 
Salaries of Teachers 231,842 165,969 922,865 804,145 2,124,821 
Books & Instr. Supplies 19,319 11,980 62,605 70,622 164,526 
Operation of School Plant 30,001 18,353 134,947 125,547 308,848 
Maintenance of School Plant 14,634 11,258 53,049 47,646 126,587 
Auxiliary Agencies 14,572 6,694 76,114 80,757 178,137 
Fixed Charges 4,493 3,369 34,006 35,380 77,248 
Total Operating Cost $319,550 $221,294 $1,301,317 $1,181,347 $3,023,508 
Debt Service 28,844 15,655 193,578 205,167 443,244 
Capital Outlay 28,121 2,346 68,928 60,535 159,930 
Grand Total Expenditures $376,515 $239,295 $1,563,823 $1,447,049 $3,626,682 
Balances, June 30, 1935 92,920 60,857 377,911 341,087 872,775 
Sum of Exp. & Balances $469.435 $300,152 $1,941,734 $1,788,136 $4,499,457 
Per cent of Revenue Receipts Derived from 
Local Taxes 44.43 44.49 52.99 50.27 50.45 
Utility Taxes 7.75 6.29 6.03 6.04 6.22 
State Aid 44.00 43.66 36.05 38.32 38.29 
County and Township Funds 2.02 2.30 1.72 1.62 1.75 
Tuition Collected Locally 1.18 1.46 2.18 2.55 2.18 
Other Local Rev. Receipts .62 1.80 1.03 1.20 1.11 
Per cent of Operating Costs that Went for 
Bd. of Ed. & Other Overhead 1.47 1.66 1.36 1.46 1.43 
Salaries of Teachers 72.55 75.00 70.92 68.07 70.28 
Books & Instr. Supplies 6.04 5.42 4.81 5.98 5.44 
Operation of School Plant 9.39 8.29 10.37 10.63 10.21 
Maintenance of School Plant 4.58 5.09 4.08 4.03 4.19 
Auxiliary Agencies 4.56 3.02 5.85 6.84 5.89 
Fixed Charges 1.41 1.52 2.61 2.99 2.56 
Average Teacher Load in Pupil A. D. A. 
Grades 1-8 24.83 22.43 22.85 27.97 24.83 
Grades 9-12 14.18 13.44 15.74 17.90 16.22 
All Grades 21.47 18.89 19.76 23.51 21.22 
Assessed Valuation of Property 
Per Resident Pupil in A. D. A. $ 2,899 $ 3,155 $ 3,555 $ 2,869 $ 3,172 
Per Teacher Employed 57,121 52,465 59,467 57,397 57,847 
Bonded Indebtedness 
Per Pupil in A. D. A. $ 13 $ 21 $ 41 $ 53 $ 41 
Per Teacher Employed 281 399 815 1,245 866 
Number of Dists. Included 130 57 215 132 534 
Number of Teachers Employed 
Superintendents 130 57 215 132 534 
Other H. S. Teachers 0 57 430 396 883 
Teachers in Grades 1-8 282 176 839 665 1,962 
Total Teachers and Supts. 412 290 1,484 1,193 3,379 
Average Salaries of Teachers 
Superintendents $704 $842 $990 $1,171 $949 
Other H. S. Teachers 0 624 688 757 715 
Teachers in Grades 1-8 498 468 494 526 503 
All Teachers and Supts. 563 572 622 674 629 
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Total Enrollment 


Grades 1-8 8,842 5,053 23,030 24,000 60,925 
Grades 9-12 2,149 1,748 11,503 11,376 26,776 
All Grades 10,991 6,801 34,533 35,376 87,701 
Average Daily Attendance 

Grades 1-8 7,001 3,947 19,175 18,597 48,720 
Grades 9-12 1,843 1,532 10,152 9,452 22,979 
All Grades 8,844 5,479 29,327 28,049 71,699 
Per cent Attendance was of Enrollment 

Grades 1-8 79.18 78.11 83.26 77.49 79.97 
Grades 9-12 85.76 87.64 88.26 83.09 85.82 
All Grades 80.47 80.56 84.92 79.29 81.74 
Average Daily Attendance of Non-Residents 

Grades 1-8 82 58 508 359 1,007 
Grades 9-12 644 596 3,999 3,826 9,065 
All Grades 726 654 4,507 4,185 10,072 
Per cent Non-Residents were of Total 

Grades 1-8 1.17 1.47 2.65 1.93 2.07 
Grades 9-12 36.03 38.90 39.99 40.48 39.45 
All Grades 6.61 11.94 15.37 14.92 14.05 
Operating Cost per Pupil in A. D. A. 

Grades 1-8 $28.46 $31.37 $35.13 $32.40 $32.76 
Grades 9-12 65.26 65.68 61.83 61.24 62.12 
All Grades 36.13 40.39 44.37 42.12 42.17 
Debt Service Cost, Same Basis 3.26 2.86 6.60 7.31 6.18 
Total Cost per Pupil in A. D. A. 

Grades 1-8 $31.72 $34.23 $41.73 $39.71 $38.94 
Grades 9-12 68.52 68.54 68.43 68.55 68.30 
All Grades 39.39 43.25 50.97 49.43 48.35 
Average District Tax Rate 

For Teachers & Incidentals 60.34c 73.24¢c 80.20¢ 85.57¢ 75.95¢ 
Other Purposes 11.91¢ 13.86c 26.99¢ 32.83¢ 23.36¢ 
All Purposes 72.25¢ 87.10¢ 107.19¢ 118.40¢ 99.31¢c 
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BOOK —in step with modern trends 


—for Elementary Schools, High Schools, 


Business Schools, Teacher Training Schools 


SCIENCE—Chemistry Guide and Laboratory Exercises (in both workbook form and 
clothbound form); Physics Guide and Laboratory Exercises; Learning Guide in 
General Science (in both workbook form and clothbound form); A Learning Guide 
in Biology; New Physics in Everyday Life; Chemistry in Everyday Life. 

ENGLISH—Language Goals Series; Junior Units in English Series; Units in English 
Series; Stratford Series of English Classics. 

SPELLING—My Word Book Series (in both workbook form and clothbound form). 

READING—Guidance In Reading Series: Child-Story Readers; Thought-Study Readers. 

HEALTH—New Edition of Health-Happiness-Success Series. 

MATHEMATICS—Child-Life Arithmetics; Algebras; Geometries. 

BUSINESS—Our Daily Contacts with Business; Mastery Units in Socialized Arith- 
metic; Bookkeeping; Secretarial Practice; Commercial Law; Salesmanship; Short- 
hand; Typewriting; English. 

REPRESENTATIVES 

CLYDE WILLIs, 111 South Garth Ave., . E. R. KELLEY, 5026 Lydia Ave., 

Columbia, Missouri Kansas City, Missouri 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco New York 
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Unprofessional Inquiries 
And Applications 


Homer Kemper 


HIS MORNING’S MAIL brought the first 
"Tot the annual flock of useless inquiries and 

applications about teaching vacancies that 
do not exist. As usual no stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope was enclosed. Every super- 
intendent knows the stock type and either 
ignores or answers from a dozen to fifty 
every season. In keeping with my developing 
reputation of tactlessness, I explained point- 
edly all I had to say on a postal. After all 
a school person occasionally needs the enjoy- 
ment of telling someone where to “head in.” 
This can be done more safely to non-com- 
munity folk. 

Regardless of the superintendent’s personal 
feelings, he politely answers thus: “No, we 
have no vacancy at present. We shall let you 
know later if one turns up.” How long are 
the school administrators going to be so courte- 
ous to this gang of unprofessional job hunters? 

To uniformed persons and_ schoolboards 
isn’t this type of indiscriminate questionnaire 
giving a false impression? Very often this 
type of person sits down with a “School Di- 
rectory” and sends an inquiry after every job 
for which he can qualify. Usually he is either 
an unemployed teacher or an inexperienced 
prospective graduate very eager to try his 
wings. In either case he is not too young 
to learn how to go about getting a job in a 
proper and professional manner. If he has 
absorbed only the letter of the Code of Ethics, 
maybe contact with men in the field can give 
him the spirit. In my way of thinking it is 
to the professional advantage of all concerned 
to insist that our unemployed members go 
about getting a position by proper methods; 
that they apply after a vacancy has been de- 
clared by the board or the incumbent; that 
they refuse to underbid; and that inquiries 
be limited to those places known to have pos- 
sible vacancies. Maybe this teaching of our 
unemployed can be done tactfully and yet 
effectively, but, by the gods, it must be done. 
And school superintendents are in the best 
position to do this teaching. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
Continued from page 194 


The curricula for adult education is as wide 
as the needs of people. We need not set up 
a curricula to teach credit courses, for we 
should educate people by giving them a set 
of high ideals and a wholesome constructive 
experience with which they can discharge their 
obligations to society. Of course credit courses 
may be offered where desirable, but these do 
not constitute the objective of adult education. 
No type of education is an aim in itself, but 
rather it places tools in the hands of persons 
with which as “architects of fate working in 
these walls of time” they may work intelli- 
gently and well equipped. 














WILL HIRE 
FIVE MEN 


E have a client—a nationally 

known organization with re- 
sources over $27,000,000—-who has 
opening this summer for several ad- 
ditional superintendents, principals, 
and outstanding teachers who will 
work as representatives during the 
summer months. Sales experience not 
essential. Business growing rapidly. 
Prefer vigorous, capable men from 30 
to 55 years. Immediate big earnings 
on a generous commission basis. All 
inquiries confidential. Apply by letter 
with references. An appointment will 
be arranged to meet with one of our 
field supervisors. 


Address L. A. Kling. 
H. W. KASTOR & SONS 


ADVERTISING CO. 


360 N. Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 














LOWER PRICES!! 


Lennes Test and Practice 
Sheets in Arithmetic 
at Lower Prices 


Owing to the tremendous sales that 
we have already had on the Lennes 
Test and Practice Sheets in Arith- 
metic, through which all editorial and 
preparation costs have been written 
off, we have now reduced the price of 
the full year Lennes Pads from a 
$0.30 to a $0.20 list price. We are 
thus passing along to the schools an 
important saving. 

You will undoubtedly wish to in- 
clude the Lennes Pads in your require- 
ménts for the next school year. 


LIST PRICES 


Ee eee ener $0.16 
rane & te &, GOen «-<..-.. .20 


(Subject to usual quantity 
discounts) 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
320 E. 21st St. Chicago 
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THREE NEW 
GREGG BOOKS 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE, by Lloyd ‘L. Jones. 
Training for handling personal business transac- 
tions and a great understanding of how business 
functions. Replete with social values. Contains a 
full activity program. Profusely illustrated in 


color. Use of work book optional. 
aa naan ae ware Text, $1.50; Work Book, $0.80 


SALESMANSHIP FOR EVERYBODY, by John 
T. A. Ely and Dr. Daniel Starch. Principles and 
fundamentals that apply to the individual in every 
walk of life. Emphasizes social or personal sales- 
manship, salesmanship training for office workers, 
and salesmanship applied to obtaining employment. 
Literally, salesmanship for everybody........ $1.40 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, PRAC- 
TICE, PART I—BOOKKEEPING, by Nathan H. 
Lenert and Dr. Edward J. McNamara. The busi- 
ness office method of learning bookkeeping. Stu- 
dent learns by observation and doing. Largely 
self-teaching. Contains practice sets worked out for 
four different types of business. 

III ig na ko ano ars ae acu eae $1.50 


Teachers are invited to send to our 
nearest office for sample copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 
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SPECIAL TO EDUCATORS 


“See America First’ 
Three Weeks To Be Remembered 
A Lifetime! 

ALL EXPENSE TOUR 
By CHILDCRAFT 


Educational Entertaining 
Inspirational 
Should Entitle You to Uni- 
versity Credits 
Promises a Teacher’s Success 
Insures Permanent Position 
Assures an Increased Salary 
Full Particulars on Request 


RoacH-Fow.LerR CoMPANY 


(CCHILDCRAFT 
Kansas City, Missouri 

















A Club Activity 


An interesting Club activity at Clay Center 
School in Andrew County, which was organ- 
ized by Oren W. Miller in 1931 has been car- 
ried on by him continuously to the present 
time. Mr. Miller thinks that our rural schools 
have failed to give the children an opportunity 
to develop and express themselves along their 
own particular lines of interest, and to learn 
the art of expressing themselves in public. 
To provide an opportunity for development 
along these lines has been his aim. 

Each child has been permitted to make and 
do the things he wishes as long as they have 
a value. He finds that he can study their in- 
terests and lead them to become interested in 
definite projects. At first he organized a 
Harmonica Band and later a Rhythm Band. 
In addition to these they have carried on sew- 
ing projects, made posters, planned school 
programs, done “spring house cleaning,” made 
Christmas presents for the patrons, had parties 
and carried on group contests in various class 
work. This year in addition to other activ- 
ities they did basketry under the direction of 
Mrs. Miller. The basketry work and the 
Rhythm Band have proven the most inter- 
esting. 

In business sessions of the club the par- 
liamentary laws are used. The children have 
become acquainted with the procedure of 
carrying on a meeting and they do it in a 
very natural, business-like manner. This 
offers a fine opportunity for them to stand 
before a crowd and present their plans and 
problems. It offers a situation similar to 
public meetings in which they will have a part 
after finishing school. It is interesting to see 
how earnest and enthusiastic the children are 
about their work. This spirit seems to grow 
from year to year. It is their club. They 
feel it their responsibility to accomplish some- 
thing for their school. 

A recently adopted club code is as follows: 


CLUB CODE 

1. BE POLITE—I will be polite, saying 
please, thank you and excuse me at 
the proper times. 

BE QUIET—I will not whisper at club 
time, when giving programs, or in 
school. 

3. A CLEAN SCHOOL—I will try to keep 

the school and school grounds clean. 

4. BE THOUGHFUL OF OTHERS—I will 
treat others as I would like for them 
to treat me. 

LISTEN—I will listen while others talk. 

PLAY FAIR—I will play fair. 

TALK QUIETLY—I will talk quietly in 
a natural tone of voice while in the 
school house. 

8. GOOD ENGLISH—I will try to use good 
English—slang and swearing have no 
place in my talking. 

9. PERMISSION—I will ask permission be- 
fore using other people’s things. 

10. OBEY—I will obey all rules. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF 
PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS 


Growth of the American 
People 


An American History for Senior 
High Schools 


by 


Marcus Wilson Jernegan 
Professor of American History 
University of Chicago 


and 


A. Clayton Ross 
Hirsch High School, 
Chicago 


Harry Ellsworth Carlson 
Crane High School, 

Chicago ; 

Emphasizes social and economic history 

in accordance with trends of progressive 

teaching. 

Stress throughout on the causes and ef- 

fects of periods of depression and pros- 

perity. 

To two classes of society—the farmers 

and the laborers—it has given more than 

the usual attention. 

Aids help students think rather than 

memorize. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago. 

















MEXICO TOUR 


JUNE 10TH 
FROM KANSAS CITY. 


A special tour and trip for teachers and their 
friends, under the direction of W. A. Bostrom, 
one of Mexico’s well known tour directors, to 
many interesting places. 
A SPECIAL PRICE 
FOR THIS TOUR 
Railfare ... Pullman .. . Hotels 


Sightseeing . . . Luncheons, etc. 
MEXICO CITY ....CUERNAVACA 
PD «.ccec XOCHIMILCO 
PUEBLA, and other interesting places. 

A TRIP AND TOUR TO 


OLD MEXICO 


Cathedrals of the old world, Pyramids older than 
Egypt’s. Canals as interesting as Venice. Scen- 
ery comparable to Switzerland—and, the most cos- 
mopolitan city in the world . . Mexico City. 


CENTURY TOURS, 

San Antonio, Texas 

Gentlemen: 

I’m interested in your tour. Send booklet. 
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VETERAN BOOK MAN DIES 


“Harve” McCoy, veteran bookman, widely 
known and loved for his genial disposition 
and his dependable loyalty to high ideals died 
in St. Louis on April 8th. 

Mr. McCoy was perhaps the most widely 
known bookman in Missouri at the time of 
his death; while his activities had for many 
years been confined chiefly to the territory 
of southeast Missouri, his acquaintance was 
more than state-wide. 

Dean Vest C. Myers of the State Teachers 
College at Cape Girardeau has known Mr. 
McCoy for many years and has, in a tribute 
to him, said the following: 

“The reasons for his popularity are not 
difficult to explain. He was genuinely inter- 
ested in people. He was particularly de- 
sirous of helping teachers to meet and to 
solve their problems. 

“I doubt though if McCoy ever talked books 
to a teacher or superintendent without first 
ascertaining just what the school man’s needs 
were at that particular time. It was not a 
question of what he had to sell, primarily, 
but what the school man needed. When he 
found what was needed, he talked books to the 
point and with a purpose. 


“Harvey McCoy’s nature invited confidence. 
Lonely and discouraged superintendents poured 
out the story of their trials and perplexities 
to him. He always honored his auditors by 
listening calmly and quietly. Then he en- 
couraged them by wise and timely advice. 
As Missouri’s first county superintendent and 
as a former city superintendent in Arkansas, 
he had a broad background of experience from 
which he might interpret their problems. I 
am convinced that there are many successful 
men in the teaching field today who would 
have given up and have abandoned the pro- 
fession but for his steadying influence. 

“His sturdy self-reliance’ made pretense and 
sham as unnecessary to him as they were dis- 
tasteful. He believed in himself; he dressed 
like a young man; he carried the crown of his 
head high; he felt that he had the finest job 
in the world. I do not think he ever envied 
any man. I am sure that he never doubted, 
for a single minute, his ability to do his own 
job well. His idea of promotion was to grow 
in efficiency and service to his company. 

“To the teachers he was more than a book- 


man, he was more than a salesman, he was 
an institution.” 





Miss Mabel Douglass who has served as 
teacher and principal of the Benton City 
schools of Audrain county for the past nine 
years died recently. County Superintendent 
Clarence Mackey who knew her and worked 
with her says, “She was a loyal supporter of 
the M. S. T. A. She had been reelected to 
her position for the coming year. The Audrain 
County teachers regret her passing, and she 
has left a gap in the Audrain county teach- 
ing staff which will be hard to fill.” 
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FORMER STATE SUPERINTENDENT DIES 


William Prentice Evans, principal of the 
Blow School in St. Louis, and State Super- 
intendent of Public Schools for Missouri from 
1911 to 1915 died at his home in St. Louis, 
February 8, 1936. 


Mr. Evans was born 
near the village of 
Everett in Cass Coun- 
ty, Missouri, 1861. 
Was educated at Wil- 
liam Jewell College 
and Washington Uni- 
versity and served as 
principal of the 
schools at Granby, 
Missouri. In 1886 he 
became connected with 
the St. Louis schools 
as a high school 
teacher and later 
served as principal of 








DON’T LOSE WHAT 
THIS SUMMER “"‘ou'"* 


You 
Just For The Lack of A Little Money 





AZIZ LIC 




















several elementary 
schools. After retir- 
ing from the State 
Superintendency in 1915 he served for a while 
as the first full-time secretary of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, resigning to ac- 
cept the principalship of the Blow school, 
which position he held until his death. 


In 1908 he was a member of a commission 
sent by the St. Louis Board of Education to 
study schools in England and Germany. 

As State Superintendent of Schools he pro- 
moted the adoption of several very important 
school legislative reforms, among them being 
the consolidation law, state aid to weak rural 


Wm. P. Evans 


. and high school districts, the teacher-training 


law, the free textbook law and the law for ap- 
portioning state school monies on the teacher- 
attendance basis instead of according to enum- 
eration of children of school age. 





OFFER FOUR YEARS, ALL EXPENSE, 
SCHOLARSHIP TO “THE CITADEL” 


Veterans of the First Division, A. E. F., 
are seeking a high school boy from the states 
of Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and Mis- 
souri for appointment to The Citadel, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, according to Charles S. 
Lewis, Jr., 230 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, secretary of the scholarship committee. 
The First Division scholarship is for four 
years, with all expenses paid, and leads to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts or of Science. 
Appointment will be effective for the term 
starting September 5, 1936. General C. D. 
Summerall, U. S. A. retired, who commanded 
the division in France, is president of this 
famous school known for generations as “the 
West Point of the South.” 


Candidates for appointment will be con- 
sidered on the basis of general worth and per- 
sonality, character, physical vigor and schol- 





This Summer Will Never Come Again 


“The sooner the better’ is not an idle phrase. The 
younger one is, the more a thing means to one. That 
is why a visit to Yellowstone Park, an educational 
trip to Europe, a summer-school session, a needed 
rest in piney air or ocean breeze ‘his summer may 
have twice the value to your future, your health, 
your happiness as the same vacation mext summer. 

You have the dime this summer, there are many 
wonderful places—if all you need is additional cash 
to take your vacation ‘his summer instead of next, 
perhaps it will pay you to call on Household for help. 
Absolute privacy. No embarrassment. Only you 
need sign. Repay over 20 months. Just remember: 
This summer will never come again! Call in person, 
or write to our nearest office and ask about the 
Household Plan for Schoolteachers. 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


Locally Managed Household Offices in 3 Missouri Cities 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
2ndFl.,ShankmanBldg. 19th Floor Railway Ex- 
3119 Troost Ave. change Bldg., Olive St., 
2nd Fl., The Dierks Bldg. between 6th and 7th 
1006 Grand Ave. 4th Fl., Missouri Thea- 
ST. JOSEPH tre Building, 634 North 
4th Fl., Tootle Bldg. Grand Blvd. 


Household charges the low monthly rate set by 
the Missouri law, 24% on unpaid balances only 


FREE—Booklet and Application Blank 


Send today for free copy of **The Household Plan for Schoolteachers,’’ 

specimen application blank and otherinformation. Mail coupon NOW! 
ee re eel 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

(Mail to nearest HOUSEHOLD office) 

Please mail me, free of charge, your brochure 
“The Household Plan for Schoolteachers” 
and specimen application blank. I understand 
that this places me under no obligation to 
negotiate a loan. 
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FOR YOUR 
SUMMER 
AND STUDY 


Montana is individual—new and 
refreshing. Know the delights of a 
Glacier or Yellowstone Park tour, and 
summer school attendance at one of 
the units of the Greater University of 
Montana. These institutions offer you 
a delightful combination of unexcelled 
curricula, restful coolness and sur- 
rounding scenic beauties. 


Railways, highways, and skyways 
all lead to Montana’s wonderland— 
write for information. 


@ MONTANANS, INC. 


Helena, Montana 


Please send me information about 
__] Montana's vacation opportunities; also 
[_] Montana's summer school facilities. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





See Montana and Attend the N.E. A. | 


- Convention in Portland, oases 


astic preparation, explains Mr. Lewis. He 
announces that the appointment carries with 
it tuition, board, room, fees, medical attention, 
books, laundry and uniforms. This places ac- 
ceptance within the reach of any boy who can 
qualify. 

The Citadel, one of the most beautiful and 
pleasantly located educational institutions in 
America, was founded in 1842 and is modelled 
after the United States Military Academy, 
though preparation for civil life is its chief 
aim. It has a distinguished faculty made up 
of civilians and retired officers of the United 
States Army. Courses include English, mod- 
ern languages, history, physics, engineering, 
chemistry, business administration, ete. R. 0, 
T. C. units include infantry and coast artillery. 


Applications for information should be made 
to the scholarship committee. The First Di- 
vision will honor its commander by appoint- 
ing five boys to The Citadel this year; four 
from other states in addition to the one to be 
selected through the Chicago committee. 








BOOK REVIEWS 








A MISSOURI TEACHER HAS BOOK OF 
POEMS PUBLISHED 


“Songs of the New Day” is the title of a 
volume of poetry by Miss Kathleen Nicholson 
recently published by the Avon House, New 
York, to sell at $2.00. 


Of interest to teachers is the fact that Miss 
Nicholson is a teacher in the Roosevelt High 
School of St. Louis. Her poems, however, 
are worthy of attention for their own sake to 
all those who appreciate poetic themes ar- 
tistically treated. Miss Nicholson is not a 
rhymster; her poetry is not trite; her thoughts 
not superficial. However, she certainly does 
not belong to the cult of unintelligibility. 





CLEARING IN THE WEST, My Own Story, 
by Nellie L. McClung. Published by 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


A delightfully gripping account of pioneer 
life in Canada as the author has known it 
from Govered wagon days. Mrs. McClung is 
a teacher in the Canadian provinces and this 
is the latest of her successful literary ven- 
tures. In “Clearing in the West” she has 


pictured with a clearness and beauty born of 
knowledge and artistic skill a section of na- 
tional life now passed in both Canada and the 
United States, but one which should be kept 
fresh because of its heroic sacrifices and funda- 
mental virtues. 
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ROCKY/T7- TEACHER 





AGENCY 
410 U. 8. Net. Bank Bidg., Denver, Cols.’ 


Special Territory West of Miss. 
Apply, etc.”” 50c to non-members. 
Largest in the West. 


= GOOD TEACHERS AGAIN IN DEMAND 


Rural to College Inclusive. 

Free Booklet “How To 
Unexcelled Service. 
WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mer. 














int  pestTions NATIONAL ASSOCIATION agencies recognized 
FOR GOOD or TEACHERS AGENCIE and recommended 


TEACHERS i Secretary—533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Write for list of 








by leading educators 


















TEACHERS AGENCY 


The best school systems throughout the country, 
both public and private, request us to recom- 
mend teachers to them. Excellent teachers are 
always in demand. 
Address 1200 Steger Building, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 























ALBERT 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


50th Anniversary 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 








FORWARD TO BETTER PAY. Two-thirds 1935 place- 
ments promotions. Large increase over 1934. Calls 
now coming in. Send for folder. 

“Correspondent” Agencies: 


E. T. Duffield, 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
Alta B. Collier, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 








AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMIC PROB- 
LEMS, by Harold F. Clark. Published by 
The Macmillan Company. Price $1.75. 

This book is written especially for teachers 
as the dedicatory lines indicate, “To those 
teachers who believe that schools can and 
should play an important part in bringing 
about a high level of economic welfare for all 
of the people all of the time.” 

Those who have read much of economics 
may find this a bit elementary, but even they 
will like its flavor of scholarly insight and 
its tang of vigorous thinking. All teachers 
will find it stimulating and by its reading 
many will gain a new vision of the possibil- 
ities and functions of the teachers’ work. 


A HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY, by David 
Saville Muzzey. Illustrated. Published 
by Ginn and Company. Price $2.12 sub- 
ject to discount. Pages 928. 

This is an entirely new book by one whose 
past work has made him well known among 
history teachers, as a master in the art of 
vivid and vital portrayal of history. His new- 
est work evidences no loss in his ability to 
marshall historic data into a very interesting 
and entertaining form. In fact we venture 
the prediction that this will be recognized as 
his greatest work. 


TOO MANY BEARS AND OTHER STORIES, 
Volume VIII of the Children’s Book Shelf. 
Edited by B. R. Buckingham. [Illustrated 
by Kurt Wiese. Published by Ginn and 
Company. Price $1.08. 

Here’s seven hundred pages of fanciful and 
factual tales to delight the hours of anyone 
with the spirit of youth. Some thirty-five 
pages of good poetry is put in for good meas- 
ure; also a modicum of teaching and test de- 
vices—not enough to hurt. 





CENTRAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


45TH SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


STH & GRAND AVE. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 





GROWTH IN ENGLISH, by Burton P. Fowler 
and Mabel E. Simpson. [Illustrated by 
Phillip L. Martin, Published by Newson 
and Company. Price $1.20. 

A ninth year English with the activity ap- 
proach. Strikingly illustrated. Grammar is 
definitely taught but from the viewpoint of 
use. The book is replete with activities that 
really fit into a modern school regime. 





MODERN PUBLIC EDUCATION, Its Philos- 
ophy and Background, by Isaac Doughton. 
Published by D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 

Seven hundred pages of history and phil- 
osophy of education with much philosophizing 
of a wholesome sort. The author is clearly 
an adherent to the so-called child-centered 
philosophy of public school practice. His final 
chapter on “The Freedom to Do Right” and 
the “Resume” are classical in their style and 
content. 


COMMUNITIES OF MEN, Volume III of the 
Elementary School Cause, by Harold Rugg 
and Louise Kruege. Published by Ginn 
and Company. Price 92c. 

Shows community life from original prim- 
itive settlements to modern cubicals, with 
work and play, geography, history, economics 
and sociology. 
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An Increase in Enrollment 
of Nearly 300% in Ten Years at 


SUMMER SESSION 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


The growing popularity of the Summer 
Session of Washington University is due 
to the broad selection of graduate, under- 
graduate and professional courses, care- 
fully selected faculty, dormitory facil- 
ities on an attractive campus, and the 
advantages of contact with a large city. 


Classes from June 15 to July 24, 1936 


For Bulletin, Address Isidor Loeb, Director of 
Summer Session, Room 206, Duncker Hall. 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis, Missouri 








LINDENWOOD 
COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 


ST. CHARLES, MISSOURI 


Patterns for living are being suc- 
cessfully worked out at Lindenwood. 


For complete information send for 
catalog and beautiful book of views. 


JOHN L. ROEMER, President, 


Box SC-36 
St. Charles, Missouri. 


























Every Reading Hour a Happy Hour 


HAPPY HOUR READERS 


MILDRED ENGLISH AND THOMAS ALEXANDER 
SPOT, Pre-Primer—JO-BOY, Primer—-GOOD FRIENDS, First Reader— 
WHEELS AND WINGS, Second Reader—WIDE WINDOWS, Third Reader 


Fun, humor, gayety—light vocabulary load—high literary quality—noted 
contributors—appealing human interest stories on topics of today—lively 
stories, based on social studies and elementary science topics—unusual fanci- 
ful stories personifying modern machines—flexible unit activity program. 
Write for descriptive folder 
JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago Office: 623 South Wabash Avenue 























Now is the time to consider 














replacing your old school bus 
with a new one. We offer 
our new 1936 Wayne all-steel 
bus bodies in Standard, 
Streamline and DeLuxe 
Streamline models. The saf- 
est body you can buy.  Ex- 
tremely low prices. Our new 
literature showing these 
beautiful bodies is now ready. 
Write us and we will mail it 
to you. Or, if interested, we 
will gladly send our demon- 
strator to you for inspection. 


BAILEY AUTO BODY CO. 
1320 So. Grand Blvd. 








St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
OF MISSOURI are Service 
Institutions for Missouri 


They are well-established, well-equipped, well-manned 
institutions having unexcelled ratings. Thousands of 
teachers in service avail themselves of the opportun- 
ities afforded by the Summer Sessions, whose dates are 


as follows: 


| KIRKSVILLE - - - June1 to August 7 
WARRENSBURG  - June 8 to August 13 
CAPE GIRARDEAU May 26 to July 31 
SPRINGFIELD -_ - June 1 to August 6 
MARYVILLE - -  - June 2 to August 6 





FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE: 
Dean L. A. EuBANK, Kirksville 
PRESIDENT E. L. HENprRIcKs, Warrensburg 
PRESIDENT W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau 
PRESIDENT Roy ELLis, Springfield 


PRESIDENT UEL W. LAMKIN, Maryville 





| Students may enter at the middle of the Spring Term, 


the term now in progress. 






































THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


The Missouri Supplement to the New Geographies is in preparation, 
by Professor Sam T. Bratton of the University of Missouri. 


I hold the unconquerable belief that Science and Peace will triumph over 
Ignorance and War, that Nations will come together, not to destroy but 
to construct, and that the future belongs to those who accomplish most 
for humanity. —Pasteur. 

The old geography stands condemned before the tribunal of American 
youth. It has held out to them only the dry husks of the subject disre- 
garding all its vital, stimulating features. 

Youth is thrilled to catch the heart-throb of human relations in a 
world where varying peoples, facing varied environments, seek the com- 
mon goal of a better life. 

Young folk of today live in a world which the radio girdles in a second 
and which the China Clipper spans at unbelievable speed. No wonder 
they are keen to receive the message of the New Geography for it tells of 
our world today whose lands are drawing closer and closer together as 
the contributions of science increase. 

The New Geography restores beauty and interest to a field made life- 
less by the technicians. It envisages man in his ambitions, limitations, 
work, play, and in his attempts to help other men. It treats unhurriedly 
that broad field of human endeavor in its relation to the natural environ- 
ment, which is Geography. 

The New Geography dares to substitute sympathetic understandings 
for sectional and national prejudices. It is an active, living, present-day 
study of man. ‘Thoughtful teachers everywhere recognize the New 
Geography as a subject that is basic to all education for good citizenship. 


Allyn and Bacon 
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